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INTRODUCTION 



In pre-historic times England was inhabited by various 
races in turn. All that is known of them and of 
their manner of life is gathered from the remains 
found near the caves in which they dwelt. The only 
implements of the earliest race were rudely-chipped 
stone knives. They were followed by a people somewhat 
like the Eskimos, who lived in underground dwellings, 
or in villages raised on piles by the shores of lakes. 
They knew how to polish their stone knives and 
weapons, and lived by hunting and fishing ; some of 
them were cannibals. A people of a Finnish type 
came in amongst them, and taught them the use of 
bronze. These newcomers built their huts in circles, 
and buried their dead in round barrows. After them 
came immigrations of Celts, who named the land 
Britain, and of them history begins to tell us some- 
thing. 

The Britons, — In early times the greater part of 
Britain was covered with thick forests, wide heaths, 
and fen». The climate was far colder and damper 
than it is at present. Some time in the fourth century 
B.C., Pytheas, a famous mathematician of the great 
colony of Marseilles, made a voyage of discovery to 
Britain in search of tin. He describes it as a land of 
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cloud and rain. He saw plenty of wheat {standing in 
tlie fields, and found that the inhabitants fed on fruit 
and roots, and made a drink of wheat and honey. 
Probably the result of this voyage was the opening of 
the tin trade between Cornwall and Marseilles. The 
tin was carried over the Channel to Gaul, and then 
overland on packhorses. Two centuries later another 
great traveller, Posidonius, describes the Britons of 
Cornwall as civilized, fond of strangers, and skilful 
workers in tin. 

It was soon after Posidonius that Caesar visited 
Britain. Those Britons with whom he came in con- 
tact grow no corn, but lived off meat and milk, and 
clad themselves in beasts' skins. Probably it was the 
Midland tribes who grew com. The Britons had cattle 
and sheep and ponies ; and either shortly before or sOon 
after the coming of CsBsar they began to coin money, 
the use of which they had learnt in their trade with 
GauL They could make pottery and baskets, and 
wove plaids as coats for the men and kirtles for the 
women. 

The Rcmian Occupation, — The Romans spread their 
civilization over Britain. The ruins of their villas, 
their numberless camps, the roads by which they 
forced their way through fen and forest, above all, the 
ruins of the mighty wall between the mouths of the 
Tyne and the Solway, remain to show how great was 
the change they wrought. Under them the Britons 
learnt to dwell in towns, improved their agriculture, 
and largely supplied the Continent with corn, showing, 
as the Celts always did, a ready capacity for absorbing 
the civilization of others. 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY ENGLAND. 

The Teutonic tribes who invaded Britain came as 
colonists. They brought with them wives, children, 
and cattle, and settled down in the new land with the 
manners and customs they had observed in their old 
home. They destroyed the civilization which they 
found in Britain; and though they did not exterminate 
its inhabitants, they reduced them to a condition of 
dependence, and generally of slavery. The blood of 
the Celt has mingled with the blood of the English ; 
but his character and manners have not influenced 
their institutions, which remain purely Teutonic. 

The Mark. Already in their homes, on the shores 
of the North Sea, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
whom we will at once call the English, had been 
occupied with corn -growing, cattle-rearing, fishing, 
hunting, and fighting. In Britain they found lands 
better cultivated than those they had left, and on them 
they settled, despising the cities, which they destroyed 
or left to the Britons. They migrated in tribes, 
and the tribes settled down together, each hundred 
warriors receiving the land necessary for their main- 
tenance. The homesteads of the farmers were gathered 

B 
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together for protection from their enemies. The 
settlement was called a iun^ or township, from the 
tun which surroimded it — an earthen mound, sur- 
mounted by a hedge, and defended by a ditch. Each 
dweller in the tun was bound to take part in the 
repair of ditch and mound. Outside the tun lay the 
land which was the common possession of the com- 
munity. His homestead and the plot of land on 
which it stood, was all to which each husbandman had 
a separate right; but each year a portion of the 
common land was allotted to him. From the earliest 
times these shares do not seem to have been equal. 
The eorl, noble by virtue of his descent, received 
more than the ceorl, whose portion was a single hide, 
the amount necessary to support a family. Immedi- 
ately outside the tun came folds for the rearing of the 
calves and lambs, and then the village ploughland. 
This ploughland was cut up by halkSy lines of turf 
left unploughed, into long strips, which were divided 
in turn amongst the husbandmen. Outside the 
ploughland came the pasture-land, where the flocks 
and herds of the community grazed in common. 
When the time came for the grass to grow for hay, it 
was fenced off into portions for each husbandman. 
The hay-harvest over, the fences were removed, and 
the flocks once more wandered over the common land. 
Beyond the pasture-land came the mark, the forest or 
fen, which enclosed this little oasis of cleared and 
cultivated land, and defended each community from 
the aggressions of the next. In the forest herds of 
swine found sustenance from mast and acorns. 

In the centre of the tun rose the sacred tree or 
mound where the freemen gathered to discuss the 
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affairs of the community, presided over by the reeve 
or tun-gerefa. The homesteads clustered around. They 
were built of wood, varying in size with the wealth of 
the owner. The work of the house was done in the 
central hall, where the fire burnt in the midst, the 
smoke escaping through a hole in the roof. A board 
was set on trestles for meals, and at night the men sat 
round the wall, drinking beer out of horns or wooden 
cups, whilst wandering gleemen sang their songs till 
they lay down to sleep by the embers of the dying fire. 
Each township had to supply its own wants, for 
trade did not exist. The women spun linen for 
smockfrocks, and embroidered them with skilful 
hands. They wove the blue cloth for the cloaks which 
the nobles fastened on their shoulders with costly 
buckles. They too had to milk the cows, shear the 
sheep, make the cheese, and beat the flax. The larger 
homesteads had mills to grind the com, and brewing- 
houses where vast quantities of beer was made. The 
fieldwork for the lai^er households was done by slaves, 
generally captives taken in war, or survivors of the 
British population, who were the absolute property of 
their master. The poor ceorl, with a solitary hide of 
land and no slaves, led a life of incessant toiL His 
position grew worse as the community to which he 
belonged developed. The chances of war enabled the 
eorl to win more land, and as the king rose into impor- 
tance he gathered round him a band of followers or 
thegns whose services he rewarded by grants out of 
the folkland. Thence arose a nobility of service, into 
which the old nobility of blood was mei^ed. The 
ceorl might rise to be a thegn, but if he did not, the 
mere fact that his neighbours increased in importance 
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depressed him in the social scale. He was glad to put 
himself under the protection of some thegn, and render 
him services in return for this protection. 

The King. — It was only war or the need to avenge 
some injury to the tribe which at first brought the 
townships forming the hundred together. There were 
meetings of the hundred to settle their common affairs, 
to which the reeve of each to\^Tiship and the chief of 
the freemen went. But the settlement in a new land 
irresistibly led to the consolidation of the tribe. The 
earldorman who had been the leader in war retained in 
time of peace the title of king. The freemen of his 
tribe met at the folk moot to deliberate on the common 
interests of the tribe. The land which had not been 
portioned out amongst the freemen formed the common 
treasure of the tribe, and was called the folkland. The. 
wealth of the king consisted in the revenues he could 
draw from his lands, and as these were paid in kind 
he had to wander from one estate to another. Sur- 
rounded by his thegns, followed by wagons drawn by 
oxen, which carried his wardrobe and his hoard, the 
king went through his domains. These progresses 
were more organised as time went on. Men crowded 
to lay their grievances before the king. As he passed 
he inspected the condition of bridges and roads, and 
paused to hunt the forests. 

Tlie Introduction of Christianity.^ Upon the rude, 
wild life of the heathen English, Christianity wrought 
an enormous change. The greatness of the change 
itself accounts for the slowness with which the new 
religion won its way, and the frequent relapses into 
heathendom. For Christianity destroyed much of 
what seemed of the very essence of the social life of 
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the English. It condemned their constant wars, the 
gluttony and drunkenness of their feasts, the blood 
feud according to which the avenging of the death of 
a murdered man rested with his kindred, and placed 
them, till their revenge was satisfied, at feud with all 
the kin of the murderer. But Christianity won its 
way, and brought with it the arts of civilization. The 
township became the parish, and in the centre of the 
tun rose the little church with its priest 

The Monasteries. — It was by means of monasteries 
that Christianity did most at first to change the 
life of the people. Only in a monastery was there 
leisure to pursue -the industries of a peaceful life, and 
to find it, even mighty thegns laid down their arms and 
embraced the monastic life. The monks were busy 
agriculturists; they reclaimed land, drained marshes, 
and showed that to labour as well as to fighting honour 
was due. Moreover, the monasteries were the centres 
of learning. In the middle of the seventh century 
Benedict Biscop founded the monasteries at Jarrow 
and Monkwearmouth, at the mouth of the Tyne, and 
made five journeys to Eome to bring back books and 
pictures and relics for them. From the glaziers whom 
he brought from France, the English learnt how to 
make glass. From the vessels and vestments with 
which he enriched his monasteries they learnt gold 
work and embroidery, by their skill in which they 
afterwards won such fame. The monasteries of Hex- 
ham, Ripon, Crowland, Glastonbury, in like manner 
became centres of civilization and education for the 
districts round them. 

Pilgrimages. — Christianity was the first cause which 
helped to make the English people realize their unity. 
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The wanderings of the missionary teachers, the journeys 
of scholars from one monastery to another, taught men 
their common brotherhood. The wise decision of 
Oswy at the Synod of Whitby brought the English 
Church into closer connexion with Rome. Stories of 
the holiness and the wonders of Rome reached the 
ears of English kings, wearied with bloodshed and 
fighting. To see the holy places, to be cleansed froni 
their sins in the sacred city itself, came to be their 
great desire. Noble and ceorl, laity and clergy, men 
and women, followed their example. So great was 
their number that in Offa's time a special place, the 
Saxon school, had to be provided in Rome for the 
reception of English pilgrims. 

English Codes of Law. — With the spread of educa- 
tion, written laws became possible. In early times 
the laws of the tribe had been handed down by 
memory from one law-man to another, and invested 
with an air of mysterious sanctity. To write down 
the laws was to bring them into a region of common- 
sense and criticism. The first code was that of Ethel- 
bert of Kent, about 600 ; it was mainly a list of the 
fines for penal offences. These laws (676-705) deal 
with agriculture; they mention the chapman, which 
shows that internal trade was beginning in some small 
degree. By Alfred's time the chapman had grown to 
be an important person. He supplied the gold, gems, 
furs, and silken hangings, with which the nobles loved 
to adorn their persons and their dwellings. 

The Danish Invasion. — The monastic movement 
had placed England in the forefront of the intellectual 
life of Western Europe. It was from England that 
Charles the Great summoned to his aid Alcuin, the 
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most famous scholar of his day. But all this promise 
of learning was swept away by a new stream of bar- 
barism from the north. The rich plunder of the 
monasteries was the first to attract the sea-robbers; 
and amongst the Danish Vikings were spread won- 
drous tales of the land where rich treasures of gold 
could be found guarded only by unarmed monks* 
The treasures that had been gathered together were 
destroyed, and when Alfred had sufficiently ensured 
the existence of the English nation to be able to 
think of its well-being, he found that learning had 
perished out of the land. 

EdtLcation. — "In old time," Alfred wrote, "men 
came hither from foreign lands to seek for instruction, 
and now if we are to have it we can only get it from 
abroad." But at any cost he was determined to get it. 
He set up a school for the young nobles at his court, 
and resolved that all should know how to read, and 
that such as showed aptitude should advance to Latin. 
Here his own children learnt with the rest, and seem 
to have used books freely. Beading and writing had 
to be acquired before the age when the more manly 
arts of hunting and fighting could be practised. Since 
there were no English books for them to read, Alfred 
set to work to put some into English, and so created 
the earliest prose literature of modern times. His 
books made it easier for Dunstan, half a century later, 
to continue his educational work. At Dunstan's school 
of Glastonbury the pupils learnt letters, music, painting, 
and working in metal ; and the number of books that 
were written, even though they were chiefly the lives of 
saints, show an increase in the number of those who 
could read. 
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Clianges in Early English Customs. — We have seen 
that in early times the freeman held his land unbound 
by any services to a superior. But as time went on 
the sniJiU landowners M-ere glail to place themselves 
under the protection of a lord, and render him service 
in return. The common life in the villages went on 
as of old, but the position of the ceorl, the small land- 
owner, became more and more dependent upon the 
great landowner of his township ; whilst the power of 
the greater landowners was frequently increased by 
grants of sac and soc from the king, which freed them 
from the jurisdiction of the hundred courts, and 
allowed them to hold courts of their own. 

Da7iish Influence. — The settlements of the Danes, 
even their rule under Canute, did not produce any 
great change in English customs; as they were a 
kindred pco2)le with a similar though less developed 
civilization, their influence encouraged a closer hold 
upon the old institutions of the English. But the 
patriotism which had been kindled into life under 
Alfred when the English struggled for existence 
against their common foe, disappeared when that foe 
settled peaceably amongst them. The rise of the 
great earldoms, the grants of local jurisdiction, tended 
to check the growth of the feeling of national unity, 
which had always been a feeble plant amongst a people 
whose institutions all rested upon the idea of local 
self-government. To each Englishman the affairs of 
his township or his hundred seemed more important 
than the afiairs of his nation. He could face his own 
difficulties, he knew how to help himself, he demanded 
a share in the management of those things which 
immediately concerned him ; but he did not look 
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beyond, he had no ambition after political power. 
Still, if backward in political organisation, in domestic 
arts England was in advance of her neighbours. The 
English were skilled in the illumination of manuscripts ; 
weavers and armourers already plied their crafts. 
Above all, the beautiful goldwork and embroidery, 
which William I. carried to Normandy as the spoils of 
his Conquest, excited the admiration of the Normans ; 
whilst Harold's magnificent standard, wrought in pure 
gold with the image of a fighting man, was thought 
worthy of being sent to Rome. 

The Norman Conquest. — The position of a legal king, 
claimed by William the Conqueror, was specially 
important for the institutions of the people. He 
introduced no violent cl^anges, and as regards local 
customs, the Conquest meant little more than a change 
of masters. But the new masters were harsher than 
the old had been, and in the frequent revolts of the 
barons the people suffered terribly. Their scanty 
stores of food were taken by the soldiers, their fields 
were trodden down, their homesteads swept away. In 
the towns, houses were pulled down to make room for 
William's castles; in the country, farms and churches 
were destroyed, that the land might be laid waste for 
his hunting-grounds ; and there was no way in which 
the sufferings of the poor could find voice. 



CHAPTEE 11. 

FEUDAL ENGLAND, 

Feudalism, — The practice of commendation, accord- 
ing to which the landless man or the small landowner 
placed himself under the protection of some powerful 
neighbour, contained the germ of feudalism. Protection 
granted in return for certain services was the bond which 
kept society together, from the king down to the meanest 
peasant. The land given by the early English kings 
to their personal followers was given as a reward for 
past, and on condition of future services. With it 
had been granted frequently rights of private juris- 
diction, called sac and soc, which afterwards formed 
an important element in the power of the feudal baron. 
But though the beginnings of feudalism existed in 
England before the Conquest, the system had reached a 
far higher state of development on the Continent. 

William I. and his barons looked upon the feudal 
as the only possible tenure of land. The reign of the 
Conqueror saw the feudal system established through- 
out the country, with such modifications as his 
experience led him to enforce. With the system 
itself we are not here concerned, save in its efifect on 
the life of the people and the relations between 
classes. 



FEUDAL ENGLAND, ii 

The Manor, — After the Conquest the custom of 
granting special jurisdiction to the greater landowners 
grew so much more frequent as to make it appear 
almost a novelty, though the rights granted by the 
Conqueror were very similar to the old rights of 
sac and soc. Manor was a new word, and it must 
be remembered that it meant rather the right of 
jurisdiction within a district than actual oumership. 
The old cultivators of the soil went on as before, 
but new lords took the place of the old lords, and 
they had a much higher notion of their rights as 
lords. In great part of England the former free 
village community was transformed into the manor, 
but the steps of the change by which one passed into 
the other were very gradual, and are not easy to 
determine. 

The small freeholders had already before the Con- 
quest sunk to a position of dependence; the change 
of masters for the most part caused them to sink 
still lower. They could not leave the plot of land 
allotted to them, because of the services they owed. 
They got the name of villeins, because they were 
dwellers in the viUata or township. 

The manorial estate consisted first of the house 
of the lord, with a courtyard and garden. Around 
this lay the arable land : which was divided into the 
demesne, the land which actually belonged to the 
lord, and was tilled for him by villein service; the 
terra hominum^ the land which was portioned out 
amongst the villeins ; and the teira tenentium, land 
leased out to free tenants. Outside the arable land 
lay the waste where the cattle grazed, and the woods 
where the pigs fed on mast and acorns. It was 
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called the lord's waste. Formerly it had been the 
common land of the people, and their right to feed 
their cattle on it continued, though what had been 
a right came to be regarded as a privilege. The dwellers 
within the manor were the free tenants, some of 
whom held tlieir lands for money-rents, often merely 
nominal, and others who paid their rent in part by 
services. Then came the villeins, whose services 
were greater. The land held by each villein was 
called a virgate, and though the virgates on one manor 
were generally similar in size, they differed much 
on different manors, in accordance probably with the 
fertility of the land. Custom soon defined exactly 
the services of the villeins. Generally each worked 
on the lord's demesne for three to four days a week 
between August and September, and for two to three 
days a week for the rest of the year. They ploughed 
one day a week with their own teams for their lords, 
except during harvest and frost. During com and 
hay harvests they had to work on the lord's field 
for two or three days with their whole household, 
except the housewife. Besides the villeins there were 
cottari — cotters resident within the manor, who had 
only small plots of land roimd their huts, for which 
they did slighter services than the villeins. 

The villeins associated together for their work, 
each bringing his share of beasts to make up the 
team to draw the plough. Tlie team consisted of six, 
eight, sometimes even twelve oxen, so that two or 
three drivers were needed. Tliough each villein 
possessed a right to a virgate of land, he had no 
absolute property in any land, except the small portion 
round his homestead, wliich contained his garden, 
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and the sheltered enclosure called a croft, in which 
he kept his cattle. The arahle lands were divided 
into three great fields — one for wheat, one for oats, 
beans, or barley, and one for fallow. In each every 
villein had his share, as also in the grass land when 
it was enclosed for hay. After the hay harvest, when 
the fences were taken down, the cattle once more 
grazed in common. 

The lord of the manor in his dealings with the 
villeins was generally represented by his bailiff, an 
important man in the middle ages. He kept the 
accounts, saw that each villein rendered his due of 
labour, and protected the lord's rights in every way. 
Of these rights the most profitable were the pecuniary 
profits which came from the administration of justice 
in the manorial courts. These courts were held in 
the great court of the manorial house. Every manor 
had a court baron, which took the place of the old 
township courts, saw to the repair of roads, the 
cleansing of streams, the removal of nuisances; in 
fact, did the work which now belongs to the sanitary 
board : a court customary, which did the business 
of the villenage, regulated the services due, settled 
disputes as to fences, strayed cattle, &c. Many 
manors besides had a court leet, either the result of 
a grant of sac and soc before the Conquest, or a 
special privilege contained in the grant of the manor. 
This was a criminal jurisdiction which exempted 
those who attended it from attending the hundred 
courts. Some manors also had a view of frank 
pledge. Frank pledge was the institution which 
supplied the want of a police force. Men were 
obliged to join associations of ten to be sureties for 
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one another. It was the sheriff's business to view 
the frank pledge, hut the right was granted with 
increasing frequency to the lords of the manor. The 
lord made considerable profits from his mill, where 
all dwellers within the manor were bound to bring 
their corn to be ground. The miller was one of the 
wealthiest and most important people within the 
manor. The blacksmith and carpenter were village 
officials, who had to do the work of their trade 
needed by the other villeins, as well as by the lord, 
and in return had their holdings free from other 
services. 

Tlie Life of the Villein, — The villein was completely 
at the mercy of his lord ; but in so far as he did his 
lord's work it was to his master's interest to protect 
him. His life, if restricted and colourless, was free 
from great risks. Bound by close ties of service to 
his lord, he might neither leave the manor^ nor marry, 
nor sell an ox without his consent. Bad seasons often 
brought famine with pestilence in its train; but all 
suffered alike. The villein still had oAly to give his 
accustomed labour, without struggling to pay a rent 
which the unproductive soil would hiave made inP- 
possible. The great evil of the system was the smgiU 
facilities it gave for progress. There could be no 
question of laying out capital in any form on the 
land. The elementary science of the three-field 
system failed to secure the best return, since one- 
third of the land lay fallow every year. For the 
individual villein there was little hope of rising. If 
he could escape to a chartered town, and reside within 
its walls for a year and a day, he became free; and 
instances on record prove that here and there a villein 
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rose in the social scale ; but these are very rare. Life 
to the villein meant a daily routine of work beyond 
which his thoughts did not rise. His diet was Hmited 
to bread and salt pork. Meat had as a rule to be salted, 
since root crops were unknown, and it was impossible 
to keep many beasts through the winter. Mead and 
ale, the usual drinks, were brewed at home. The 
rough cloth and coarse linen used for clothing were 
spun and woven by the women, rich and poor alike. 
Artificial light was so expensive that the long winter 
evenings had for the most part to be spent in darkness. 
The only change in the monotony of life was if a 
fair chanced to meet in the neighbourhood, or if a 
pedlar passed through the village with his goods. 
The only amusements were the gatherings on the 
village green on Sundays and hoHdays, when some 
passing jongleur might amuse the onlookers by his 
tricks, or a wandering minstrel charm them with his 
song. Then there were the days when the lord of 
the manor turned out to hunt, and his villeins had to 
do service by beating up the game, or, worse still, 
when a great baron passed through with his armed 
followers. Then the fields were trampled down, the 
scanty stores of food seized by the soldiers, who 
preyed upon the country people, taking the meat from 
the mouths of the wretched creatures. Such a progress 
left devastation behind it; for the wanton soldiers 
would often destroy what they could not consume, wash- 
ing their horses* legs in the liquor. But when the 
strong hand of kings, such as Henry I. and Henry II., 
restrained the lawlessness of the barons, the villein 
lived in peaceful enjoyment of his little homestead. 
Custom regulated his services; his lord could only 
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dt'inaiul wliat was due, and in time tlie services were 
(.►ft<'U conunuted for ininioy. The villein was tied to the 
hind, hut he couhl not Ito bought and sold like a slave. 
Tho true shive, the vUhin in gross of the law-books^ 
di-sappeured after the Conciuest, very much no doubt 
in eniiseiiuenee of the teaching of the Church, which 
always ur^'ed tlie manumission of slaves. If the 
small freeman sunk a step in the social scale, the 
slave — the lowest chiss of all — rose a step, and per- 
sonal hondage wjis for the future unknown in England. 

77/'.' Ikiruna. — The new masters whom the Conquest 
s(?t over England were harder than the old. Difference 
of race was added to the feeling of contempt with 
wliifh the haron, wlio regaiiled lighting as the business 
of lif(', looked ui)on the tmder or the labourer. The 
seiiuiiK'nt of the middle ages regarded no mode of 
lifi* as honoural)le except the life of the soldier or the 
monk. Tlie lalMHirer existed only to work for his 
lord ; th(j trader to be plundered if the sight of his 
nicichaudise excitiMl the envy of the baron, who 
kiit'w no law but his own desires. 

The Xornian ])ai'ons are said to have learnt from the 
English the habit of eating and drinking in excess; 
thi-.y taught them in exchange the extravagant French 
fashions in dress, and to wear the hair in long tresses, 
against which th(j elergy protested in vain. The 
Normans loved larg(i and spacious buildings, and the 
strong castles of the l)arons sprung up over the country. 
Fireplaees came into use, as chimneys could safely run 
up the massive stone Avails. Life was spent in fighting, 
hunting, or haAvking. When the maintenance of 
peace Avas more rigidly enforced at home, the baron 
found in the Crusades a scope for his adventurous 
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spirit. The estate together with the rights of juris- 
diction possessed by the baron passed to his eldest son, 
no doubt because it was well that these rights should 
be vested in one individual This exclusive preference 
shown to the eldest son, commonly spoken of as the 
custom of primogeniture, helped to prevent the growth 
of an aristocratic caste, which is impossible in a 
country where the younger son of a peer is a com- 
moner. On the other hand primogeniture has led to 
the formation of large estates, and with the consequent 
custom of entail and settlement has helped to prevent 
the easy sale and division of land. 

The Monasteries, — The most important civilizing 
agency in the middle ages was still, as it had been 
before, the monasteries. The efforts of Lanfranc, and 
the care with which he chose new abbots, infused a 
fresh energy into English monastic life. New orders 
of monks were introduced, and spacious monasteries 
built. Nine hundred houses of monks or friars were 
founded between the Conquest and the accession of 
the Lancastrian dynasty. The monasteries are said to 
have owned one-fifth of the land of England; they 
were the lords of many manors ; the abbots were the 
rivals of the bishops in power and dignity. The 
wealth that the piety and the penitence of the kings 
and barons poured upon the monasteries, doubtless 
led to much luxury of living. Thus Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (1147-1220) says that when he visited the 
monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, the con- 
versation and the manners of the monks were such 
that he thought himself among players and jesters. 
There were sixteen covers daily at dinner, claret, 
mead, and mulberry wine were constantly flowing. 
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During the civil wars in John's days, the abbot of 
St. Alban's lost one hundred horses, which gives an 
idea of the extent of his stables. The abbot of St. " 
Peter's at Gloucester, when he visited the cells and 
priories under his rule, was not allowed to take with 
him more than nineteen horses, and his kennels were 
restricted to eight sporting dogs and four harriers. 
These instances show how far some abbeys had wan- 
dered from the rule of St. Benedict, under which they 
professed to live. But the new orders returned to 
greater strictness. The Cistercians chose wild spots 
amongst the woods, and in river valleys for their 
homes. Here, in accordance with the precept of St. 
Benedict, they devoted part of their time to work in 
the fields. Woods were cleared, fens drained, agricul- 
ture improved by the care of the monks. They were 
also the great wool growers of England. Each abbey 
was a little town in itself. The church arose in the 
centre; on one side were the cloisters and buildings for 
the monks ; outside these the chambers for entertain- 
ing strangers; the larger abbeys contained special 
rooms, for rich and poor visitors, and for strange 
monks. On the other side were the stables, granaries, 
breweries, bakehouses, laundries, the armoury, the 
schools, the infirmary, the herbgarden, where the 
medicinal herbs were carefully tended. Such an 
abbey discharged at once the duties of our charitable 
institutions, our schools, universities, and hospitals. 
All students were welcome at the schools, even those 
who were afterwards to return to a secular life. In 
the monasteries learning was kept alive; for the 
Benedictine rule demanded that the monk should 
divide his time between prayer, manual labour, and 
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study. In the cold cells, with frozen fingers, the 
monks copied the beautiful manuscripts, which have 
preserved to us the learning and the history of past 
agea The nuns too were diligent copyists of manu- 
scripts. 1^0 monastery was without its library; in 
the eleventh century Croyland possessed 3000 volumes. 
There were many authors amongst the monks, and most 
of our knowledge of the history of the times is due 
to the monastic chroniclers, especially to the famous 
school of historians that grew up at St. Alban's. As 
architects, as workers in gold and silver, as well as 
miniature painters, the monks did precious service to 
art. Trade too flourished under their protection. 
Fairs sprung up at the gates of those abbeys, to which 
pilgrims came in crowds. One of the greatest fairs in 
the midland counties was held at Abingdon, where 
the abbot himself made great profits as a trader. To 
those persons who wished to lead a quiet or a studious 
life, the monasteries offered the only possible retreat 
in those stormy times. Their influence was the only 
restraint on the untamed ferocity of the barons. 
Many a fierce baron sought forgiveness for his sins by 
retreat within the quiet walls of a monastery. The 
example of the monks too helped to teach that 
manual labour was not in itself contemptible. The 
villeins within their manors were as a rule well off. 
We find for instance a caution in the chronicle of St. 
Peter's at Gloucester against allowing those to work 
who were under age or not of sufficient strength. 
The least amiable side of the monks came out in 
their jealous 'assertion of their privileges as against 
their equals and superiors, and of their rights as 
against their inferiors. Thus at St. Alban*s there were 
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frequent and bitter riots "between the abbey and the 
townspeople, because of the vexatious rule that the 
citizens, who were the villeins of the abbey, must 
bring their cloth to be fulled, and their com to be 
ground, by the servants of the abbey. Probably the 
differences between the monks and the villeins were 
most frequent in those cases where towns had grown 
up around the abbey, and the comparison with the 
condition of chartered towns made the exaction of 
villein service appear unbearable. 

The Towns, — Under the Norman, and more especially 
under the early Angevin kings, there W8is a rapid 
growth of municipal organization. Our English fore- 
fathers shunned the walled cities which the Romans 
had built. Their towns grew up round the castles of 
kings or earldormen, or clustered round the monasteries 
where a bishop had his seat. These towns followed 
the usual local organization. A town had no inde- 
pendent organization; it was simply a collection of 
townships, a district in which men lived close together, 
and it was subject to the sheriff. 

Qilds, — Over the early growth of the towns the 
gilds exercised an important influence. From the 
earliest times, the English seem to have been in the 
habit of seeking strength in union. Their first gilds 
were simply associations for mutual help, and for 
providing decent burial for their members. The laws 
of Alfred assumed that every one belonged to a gild. 
In Athelstane's time, if a gild-brother died, each 
member was bound to give a loaf for his soul, and to 
sing, or get sung for him, fifty psalms within thirty 
days. The early gilds were all religious, and admitted 
women as well as men. They held meetings from one 
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to four times yearly, when their officers were elected, 
new brethren were admitted, accounts gone over, and 
the gild ordinances read. The feast was generally 
held on the day of the saint to whom the gild was 
dedicated AU the members went in solemn pro- 
cession to church, bearing tapers, and sometimes 
garlands of flowers. Some gilds acquired considerable 
property in land. They used their money for burial 
rites, to help the poor, the sick, and the aged. They 
gave the young free loans, to enable them to start in 
life, and dowered the daughters of the gild brothers. 
But their ordinances are always careful to affirm 
that those who became poor through idleness were not 
to be helped, and that disorderly members were to be 
expelled. 

Merchant Gilds, — The gild organization was of great 
assistance to the burghers, who were struggling to 
promote trade and industry in the city. The merchant 
gild was the earliest form of municipal organization, 
and before the strict division into masters and craftsmen 
arose, it comprised, as a rule, all the free citizens who 
were engaged in trade. These merchant gilds took 
upon themselves, in many cases, the responsibilities 
incurred afterwards by town councils. They repaired 
walls and bridges, restored churches, kept lodging- 
houses for pilgrims. At Canterbury there was a 
lodging-house with thirteen beds, a governor, and a 
woman to wash the pilgrims' feet. The hans htcs, or 
gild hall, was built for the meetings of the brothers 
and for the feasts. The gild hall of Dover is already 
mentioned in Domesday. The gild ordinances which 
have come down to us are mostly not earlier than the 
time of Eichard II., who in 1388 caused writs to be 
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sent out, demanding returns of all the gilds from their 
wardens and masters. As a rule, these ordinances 
are in English, so as to be understood by alL They 
are very similar, and probably repeated regulations 
which had been in force for a long while. A great 
deal of care is shown that the gild-feasts should not 
degenerate into drunken revels. None might come to 
them in ragged clothes; there was to be no bad 
language or quarrelling; breaking a dish was punished 
by a fine ; sleeping at table, or keeping the cup stand- 
ing, and noise and jangling, were forbidden. It 
cannot be doubted that the gilds must have helped 
to make the burghers realize their common respon- 
sibilities, and the real unity of their civic life. 

Cliartered Towns, — As the towns grew in wealth 
and importance, they were anxious to be free from 
the control of the sheriff, and secure a certain in- 
dependence of position. In other countries their 
struggle for liberty was fierce, and often ended in 
almost complete independence. In England things 
went more gradually; the separation between town 
and country was less accentuated. The same central 
power which, under the Norman and Angevin kings, 
prevented the barons from becoming independent 
princes, kept the towns too in subjection. Still, 
the prosperity of the towns was useful to the kings, 
and their development was favoured and encouraged. 
Some towns were on the estates of earls or bishoprics, 
the sac and soc would then belong to the owners of 
the manorial estates within the walls. The remaining 
towns were within the demesne of the king ; all alike 
owed the king the same dues as the remainder of the 
shire, and these were collected by the sheriff. The 
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first privilege gained by the towns was the right to 
collect these moneys, called the jirma hurghi. The 
duty of collecting it must have been undertaken by 
some responsible body, probably either by the freemen 
who formed the township or hundred court in the 
town, or else by the merchant gild. The Norman 
kings and some of the great barons granted, to such 
towns as were able to buy them, charters, in which 
the free customs that they had enjoyed from time 
immemorial were confirmed. With the granting of 
a charter went the confirmation of the gilds. Gilds 
which were started without royal sanction were styled 
adulterine, and were mulcted with fines. Under the 
Angevin kings, and especially under Eichard I. and 
John, the charters granted to towns became more 
numerous and more comprehensive. Henry II. had 
begun the custom with a sincere desire to encourage 
trade, as a road to national wealth; Richard I. con- 
tinued it through his desire to raise money for the 
Crusades. The more a town could pay, the greater 
were the privileges granted. The ambition of all was 
to attain the same independent position that London 
had won. The most common privileges were the 
collection of their own jirma hurghi^ exemption from 
the county courts, the free election of their own 
magistrates. The names of the municipal authorities 
show the fusion that took place in the English 
chartered towns between the gild and the communes 
of the Continent. The title of mayor is derived from 
the commune, that of alderman from the gild ; whilst 
in London the councillors of the wards represent the 
freemen of the old township. 

London, — ^The steps by which London won the 
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right to govern itself are involved in obscurity. From 
William I. the citizens obtained a very brief charter, 
which only guaranteed the continuance of the state of 
things that had existed in King Edward's day. Henry 
I/s charter is more important. The privileges which 
it granted gave to London very much the constitution 
of a shire. There was little unity in the system of 
government, for local privileges and rights of sac and soc 
were allowed to continue ; the gilds, the parishes, the 
manors, the monasteries, within the city managed their 
own affairs. The constitution was in the main 
aristocratic, for the chief power was in the hands of 
the barons of the city, amongst whom were included 
the lords of manors within the city, the prelates, and 
even the aldermen of such gilds as held property. 
The sheriffs, sometimes two and sometimes four in 
number, were elected by the citizens, and were also 
responsible for the ferm of Middlesex. The citizens 
had the right of hunting in the forests of Middlesex 
and Surrey and on the Chiltem Hills. The first 
mayor of London, Henry Fitz Alwyn, was chosen 
probably in 1191, and after his election the sheriffs 
lost their judicial functions and became merely 
financial officers. Henry Fitz Alwyn was mayor for 
life ; but after his death John, anxious to gain friends 
during his struggle with the barons, gave the citizens 
of London the right of choosing their mayor annually. 
After the Conquest London rapidly grew in import- 
ance. Great monasteries sprang up outside the gates. 
The White Tower was begun by William L, to be 
completed by William the Red. In 1176 a stone 
bridge was begun, to take the place of the old timber 
bridge which spanned the Thames. It was not finished 
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till 1209, when the master workman added a chapel at 
his own cost. In 1211 a ditch two hundred feet broad 
was made all round outside the wall. The suburbs 
must have been very pleasant, for they are described 
as covered with beautiful gardens full of trees. On 
the north side streams flowed through rich pasture 
land ; and as they turned the wheels of the watermills, 
filled the air with cheerful murmurs. Excellent 
springs, amongst which Clerkenwell and Holywell were 
the best, supplied the city with good water. Trade 
was beginning to flourish, and foreign merchants in 
great numbers settled in the city. A branch of the 
famous Hanseatic League had been established in 
London certainly since 967. These Easterlings, as they 
were called, carried on the trade with the Baltic. The 
Gascon wine merchants, the Lombard money lenders, 
the Flemish wool buyers, all had their special quarters. 
Li those days the various articles of trade were each 
kept to a particular district. The clothiers lived in 
Comhill, the tailors in Colman Street, whilst in Cheap- 
side a perpetual market went on, where the goods 
were displayed in open booths in the middle of the 
street between the two kennels. The wine shops were 
on the river bank, near the spot where the Gascon 
wines were unloaded. Here too appeared the first 
cook shops, whose charms made Fitzstephen, the 
earliest describer of London, break out into raptures. 
The same writer speaks of the immoderate drinking 
habits of the inhabitants and the frequent fires, as 
the sole pests of London. As the houses were all of 
wood, fires were common and disastrous. In 1189, it 
was ordered that all houses must be built of brick up 
to a certain height, and covered with tiles or te. 
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The houses were for the most part miserable enough. 
Chimneys were not commonly used until the close of 
the thirteenth century. Only the rich had glass 
windows even in the days of Richard I. Pigs were 
kept in the houses, though it was forbidden to allow 
them to wander in the streets. Straying pigs. must 
have been a considerable nuisance. In Edward I.'s 
time we find that four men were appointed to kill all 
pigs found wandering. 

Police, — Order was kept in London in the same way 
as in the rest of the country, by means of the frank 
pledge. No stranger might stay in any city more than 
two nights without finding two sureties for his good 
conduct, and so placing himself in frank pledge. 

Next to London, Norwich was the most important 
city, and became the centre of the wool manufacture. 
Newcastle from early times traded in coal The eastern 
seaports — Hull, Lynn, and Yarmouth — were beginning 
to trade a little with the Baltic, but were mainly 
important for their fisheries. Boston, Winchester, 
and Stourbridge were famous for their fairs. 

The Franciscans, — The freemen of a city were in a 
position of security and comfort. Their dwellings 
clustered round the gild hall, their gild brothers 
assisted them to meet any temporary loss, and protected 
them from their foes. But outside their comfortable 
dwellings gathered the poor and the outcast, living on 
the edge of the town ditch amongst the heaps of 
refuse. When the food markets were scantily supplied, 
because the merchants bringing stores had been plun- 
dered on the road by the feudal barons, then the poor 
starved. The unsanitary condition of the cities caused 
frequent plagues, which attacked first these starving 
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outcasts. Amongst them might be seen the villeins 
who had fled from the country when the oppression of 
their lord became intolerable. The town organization 
made no provisions for the well-being of this un- 
gildated population. On the outskirts too dwelt the 
victims of that fatal disease which the crusaders had 
brought from the East — the lepers — forbidden by law 
to enter inns, churches, mills, or bakehouses, to eat 
with or touch healthy persons, to wash in streams or 
walk in narrow lanes. Clothed in a long grey gown, 
with a hood drawn over the face, they had to give 
warning of their approach with a wooden clapper. 

To this outcast and sufiering population came in 
1226 messengers to remind them of the Gospel of love. 
It was to the poor of the towns that St. Francis sent 
his disciples ; his own example taught them to wash 
the sores of the leper, even to eat out of the same 
plate with him. The riches of the monasteries had 
made Christianity appear an aristocratic institution, 
but the friars came as the voluntary apostles of poverty. 
Two and two they wandered through the towns, sleep- 
ing under arches or in church porches amongst the 
idiots and the lepers. Their convents were placed in 
the suburbs in low, undrained spots. In their first 
London settlement on ComhiU, the party walls were 
made merely of dried grass. Their chief settlement 
in England was in Newgate, near the butchers' 
shambles, in a spot called Stinking Lane. At Cam- 
bridge they settled in a ruined church near the town 
gaoL Their skilful care tended the bodies of the sick, 
their vigorous and homely preaching brought comfort 
to the hearts of the miserable. So great was the 
attraction of their simple and devoted life that evep 
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the rich hastened to join their order, and within thirty 
years after their first arrival in England the Francis- 
cans numbered 1242. 

Their rapid growth necessarily produced a change 
in many points of their rule. St. Francis did not 
want them to be learned ; but their desire to alleviate 
bodily suffering led them to the study of the physical 
sciences. They were the chief doctors of the middle 
ages, and the famous Franciscan, Roger Bacon, was the 
precursor of modem science. Their contest with the 
infidelity of the towns, and with the strange opinions 
which the crusaders had brought back from the East, 
compelled them to study theology, that they might be 
able exponents of orthodoxy, and they soon became 
the chief teachers at the universities. 

The Universities, — The twelfth century saw a rapid 
rise of universities throughout Europe. The contact 
with the East brought about by the Crusades aroused 
the curiosity and quickened the intelligence of the 
West. By the end of the twelfth century the three 
great universities of Paris, Bologna, and Salerno 
dominated the education of Europe. The origin of 
universities may probably be looked for in the exten- 
sion of the monastic schools. The schools of the 
abbey of Ely, near Cambridge, and of the abbeys of 
Osney and St. Frideswide, at Oxford, existed from 
early times. But the Conquest found learning almost 
unknown in England; anyone with a knowledge of 
grammar was considered a prodigy. Lanfranc and 
Anselm did much to revive the monastic schools, and 
introduce a more learned priesthood. The rapid 
growth of the University of Paris stimulated the cause 
of learning in England. Teachers came from Paris to 
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the schools of Oxford and Camhridge, whilst English 
students who aspired to learning went to continue 
their studies in Paris. In days when books were scarce 
oral teaching was all-important, and it was the custom 
to pass from one university to another to hear famous 
teachers, and the numbers of students attracted by a 
great name appear almost fabulous. The studies which 
attracted these eager students seem to us narrow and 
arid enough. They followed the arrangement of the 
trivium — grammar, logic, and rhetoric; and the 
quadrivium — arithmetic, geometry, music, and astro- 
nomy ; and it was within but narrow limits that these 
subjects were pursued. Cicero, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Boethius, and Aristotle were the authors most studied. 
The Sentences of Peter Lombard, archbishop of Paris 
in 1159, was the theological text-book for three cen- 
turies. The excessive devotion of the schoolmen to 
logic diverted them from the pursuit of knowledge, 
and the disputants of the classroom sought for dis- 
tinction rather than truth. The youth who came to 
the university had probably already learnt Latin in 
some cathedral or abbey school On his arrival, at the 
age of fifteen, he was at once plunged into the study 
of logic. After four years of study he might take 
part in the disputations of the schools. He next pro- 
ceeded to the degree of bachelor of arts, when he 
could give elementary lectures, and then to the degree 
of master of arts, which gave him a license to teach 
in any university in Europe. Latin was the language 
of the lecture-room ; the parsing of the schoolboy was 
done into French; with English the student had 
nothing to do. Greek was almost unknown, and the 
works of Aristotle only reached the student after 
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passing sometimes through as many as four transla- 
tions. Bishop Grosstete, an ardent friend of learning, 
invited Greek scholars to England, and Roger Bacon 
in vain pleaded for wider studies of language and 
science, and deplored the ignorance of his age; but 
logic was destined to reign supreme for many years 
after his death. 

Student-life was hard and rude enough. Studies 
were interrupted by brawls and street fights either 
with fellow -students or with the townsmen, who 
seem to have been animated by a special hatred to 
learning, and frequently burnt the records and books 
of the universities. Most of the students were very 
poor, though some young nobles came to study, followed 
by armed bands of retainers. Poor scholars begged 
their way from one university to another, and often 
interrupted their studies to go out to the highways 
and ask for alms. Hotels or inns were provided as 
lodging-houses for the students, where they lived at 
their own cost, but imder some sort of discipline, and 
enjoyed more quiet and freedom from extortion than 
could be found in the mean and filthy lodgings of the 
city. The religious orders were always on the look 
out to enrol the students into their number. A boy 
of fourteen was easily persuaded, and both nobles 
and commoners were often afraid to send their sons 
to the universities because of the proselytism of the 
mendicants. 

It was partly to meet this evil that Walter de 
Merton founded his college in Oxford in 1274. His 
statutes state that no religious person — that is, no monk 
or friar — is to be on the foundation. His college was 
to be a seminary for the Church, because the mediseval 
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world knew of no career for the scholar, bo he lawyer 
or statesman, except through the Church ; but it was 
not to be a monastery. Walter de Merton wished it 
to contain a constant succession of scholars devoted 
to the pursuit of literature. Others followed his 
example, and colleges, organised in imitation of 
Merton, and endowed by the piety of a succession 
of founders and benefactors, began to adorn Oxford 
and Cambridge. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHIVALR Y AND THE RISE OF THE MIDDLE 

CLASSES, 

Chivcdry. — Christianity first of all tamed the wild 
passions of the feudal baron by holding up before 
him the ideal of a Christian knight, which the 
Crusades gave him scope to work out. Solemn 
ceremonies, symbolising tlie virtues after which he 
was to aspire, initiated the youthful warrior into the 
order of knighthood. He was taught courtesy to his 
equals, faitlifulness to his superiors, devotion to hifl 
Church, respect to women, and pity to the oppressed. 
As the first religious fervour of the crusading spirit 
died away, chivalry remained a poetic, if but a scanty, 
covering for the brutality of the noble. It bade him 
at least be a perfect gentleman, and urged him to a 
sentimental devotion to God and his lady. Its weak- 
ness was its caste spirit ; towards the peasant and the 
artisan the knight as such knew no dutie& This 
partial and one-sided view of life produced the failme 
of chivalry. When the Crusades were over, when the 
great constitutional questions for which barons and 
people had fought side by side against John and 
Henry III. were settled under Edward L, no work 
remained to fire the spirit of the knight. The 
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disputes for the future lay between rival factions 
of the nobility, and had little interest for the people. 
The barons were eager for war as a means of gaining 
glory, and rejoiced to follow Edward III. to France. 
When not engaged in real war tournaments gave them 
an opportunity for displaying their magnificence and 
valour. 

Tournaments, — Tournaments were of French origin, 
and are heard of first in the twelfth century. The 
Church and most serious men condemned them as 
leading to a wanton waste of life. Forbidden by 
Henry I., they were first introduced into England 
during the disorder of Stephen's reign. Henry II. 
again forbade them; but Kichard I., thinking his 
knights inferior to the French in military skill, en- 
couraged them, and fixed five places in England where 
they might be held. Thenceforth for nearly three 
centuries they were the chief amusement of the 
nobility. The tournament proper was a conflict 
between two bodies of knights or squires. Though 
supposed to be a game, it was attended with much 
danger, and accidents were very common. Jousts 
were engagements between two knights, in which 
each tried to throw his opponent backwards off his 
horse by a blow with the spear on his helmet. 
Besides these, there were the more innocent sports 
of tilting at the ring and at the quintain — a wooden 
figure which, if not rightly hit, swung round and 
struck the unsuccessful tilter a heavy blow. Tilting 
was practised on foot and on horseback, and even in 
boats; Citizens and yeomen might practise it; but 
no one under the rank of a squire could enter the 
lists at a tournament. Ladies attended at tournaments 

P 
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and awarded the prizes; balls and suppers followed, 
attended with great display and extravagance. In 
Edward III/s reign this extravagance, encouraged 
by the king himself, reached its climax; spectators 
and combatants alike vied with one another in the 
pursuit of new and ridiculous fashions in dress and 
equipment. The very toys of the children were made 
in imitation of knights jousting. At a tournament 
in 1347 Edward III. instituted the Order of the 
Garter, which superseded the Round Tables — frater- 
nities of knights who frequently jousted together, and 
feasted at a round table so that none might take pre- 
cedence over another. 

Dress. — The dress of the middle ages showed a 
great love for the fantastic in shape and colour. 
French fashions were largely introduced in the days 
of Edward III. Fur trimmings and costly embroi- 
deries covered the rich mantles of velvet and silk. 
The gowns were generally of great length, often 
lying in heaps upon the ground in front as well as 
behind. Their trains were trimmed with heavy furs. 
Tunics were jagged and covered with elaborate buttons. 
Hanging sleeves were worn often so long as to be 
tied together behind, and long, pointed shoes were 
fastened to the knee with silver chains. Parti-coloured 
dresses were popular, and the fop wore his stockings 
of different coloure. When the citizens and the 
yeomen followed the fashions of the gentry, vain 
efforts were made to restrain them by sumptuary 
laws. Handicraftsmen and yeomen were forbidden 
to wear silk, silver, or fur; and the price which the 
peasant might give for his russet was fixed. 

Amusements. — When not busied with real or mimic 
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war, the gentleman occupied himself with sport. The 
passion for the chase led the Norman kings to lay 
waste fertile territories, and barons and abbots, as 
they hunted, did not scruple to trample down the 
fields, and carry ojff the stores of food of the villein. 
In many districts one of the services due from the 
villeins was attendance on the hunt of the lord. The 
beasts hunted were hares, harts, wolves, boars, foxes, 
does, martens, badgers, otters, &c. Hawking was 
practised from early times, and persons of rank were 
seldom seen without a hawk on their wrist. Ladies 
and clergy indulged in this sporty which, still in great 
favour at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
disappeared, like so many English amusements, during 
the rule of the Puritans. The long winter evenings 
were beguiled with games of chance; chess, dice, 
and backgammon were well known before the Con- 
quest, and gambling was common amongst all classes. 
Cards first came into western Europe in the fourteenth 
century. 

Mcmufadvre. — The enormous increase of commercial 
legislation in the fourteenth century bears testimony 
to the growth of trade and manufacture. Wool was 
the chief produce of England, and weaving the chief 
industry. The weavers' gilds in Oxford and London 
were chartered by Henry I. As a rule, only the 
rougher kinds of cloth were manufactured in England, 
the finer kinds were imported from Flanders. Edward 
III. encouraged Flemish weavers to settle, so that 
the English might learn their improved methods. 
Tanning and working in metal were the only other 
important industries in England. Wool was the 
wealth of the kingdom, and to obtain in return for 
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it the produce of other countries was the great object 
of trade. As the duties levied upon wool were the 
main source of the revenue, the regulation of this 
trade was a matter of supreme importance. At first 
sight it seems as if the legislation of the time must 
have tended to hamper trade; but a closer investi- 
gation helps us to understand its aims, and the evils 
it wished to combat. Free trade even within the 
country was unknown. Local privileges and mono- 
polios existed everywhere. The producer and the 
merchant met at the great fairs, but before business 
could be done, tolls must be paid to the lord on 
whose lands the fair was held. Each district had its 
different regulations. The statutes of Edward I. and 
Edward III. aimed at organising on one basis the 
trade throughout the kingdom. But little trade 
honesty existed; pieces of cloth were not made of 
the required length, an inferior quality of cloth was 
placed in the inside of the bale. Careful attention 
was given to curing these and other irregularities, and 
the legislator must clearly have been helped in framing 
the statutes by those skilled in the trade and in its 
frauds. Quality rather than quantity was desired. 
Anything like speculation, or any attempt to make 
undue profits out of the needs of others, was resented 
as hurtful to the community at large. AforestaUer — 
a man who bought up goods before they came into 
the market, and kept them to sell at a moment 
advatageous to himself — is described as "an open 
oppressor of poor people," "an enemy of the whole 
shire and country." It was believed possible to fix 
and enforce a fair price, so that sellers should only 
have moderate gains. There was no desire for cheap- 
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nesa The buyer only wished to be assured that he 
got a legitimate article at a fair price. Competition 
and speculation as they exist in trade at present, 
would then have been considered immoral The well- 
being of the whole community was the object, not 
the acquisition of wealth by the trader. Foreign 
merchants were encouraged by the king for the sake 
of the goods they brought, and the market they 
opened out for English goods. We find no trace of 
the modem desire to attract capital to the country; 
indeed, capital was not as yet an important factor. 
The simplicity of manufacture made it possible to 
carry it on with little capital but the tools of the 
workman. That many of the commercial regulations 
were without effect is shown by their frequent 
repetition. Others were found not to have the desired 
effect, and were repeatedly changed. 

The Staple. — Of all institutions for the organisation 
of English trade in the middle ages, the Staple is 
the .most important. Certain towns were at different 
times fixed upon as seats of the Staple; that is, as 
places where alone the staple goods — wool, leather, 
woolfells, and lead — might be sold. To the Staple 
the foreign merchant came to buy, bringing wine 
from Gascony, fine cloths from Flanders, silks and 
spices from the East. This arrangement had obvious 
conveniences. It facilitated the collection of customs, 
and ensured honesty of dealing; for each sack must 
be weighed and sealed with the seal of the Staple 
before it could be sold. It made the protection of 
merchants from robberies easier, since, coming to the 
same spot, they travelled to a great extent the same 
roads. It prevented the country being flooded by 
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debased foreign coin, as happened when alien mer- 
chants made their purchases throughout the realm. 
A mayor and two constables, chosen sometimes by tfie 
king, sometimes by the merchants of the Staple, 
and assisted by two representatives of the foreign 
merchants, one from the north and the other from 
the south, decided all disputes, appointed porters, 
packers, winders, &c., and saw that proper warehouses 
for the storage of goods were provided. 

Under Edward II. several towns in England, and 
others in Flanders, were fixed upon as seats of the 
Staple. Under Edward III., in 1328, all Staples were 
abolished, and trade was declared free in accordance 
with the Great Charter. Soon after they were restored 
again and again abolished. In 1353 the Statute of 
the Staple finally established the system. But the 
seat of the Staple was changed with a frequency 
which must have greatly interfered with the arrange- 
ments of the merchants. In the main, however, it 
remained at Calais, where Edward III. established it 
to revive the prosperity of the city after its capture. 
The special privileges and immunities granted to 
individuals and trading companies, together with the 
growth of commerce, caused in time the decay of the 
Staple. We still hear of it in the sixteenth century, 
but it had already ceased to be of any importance. 

Merchants Alien. — The enactments of the Staple 
throw light upon the treatment received by foreign 
merchants in England. Regarded with much jealousy 
by the people, they were on the whole favoured by 
the crown. It was clear that foreign commodities 
could not be brought to England unless security was 
given to the merchant. The most important settle- 
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ment of foreigners in London was the Gilda Teutoni- 
cxirum, or German Steelyard. Successive kings had 
granted it privileges, which were confirmed by 
Edward III. year by year. The merchants lived in 
their settlement in the Dowgate Ward surrounded by 
their own wharfs and docks, governed by their own 
laws, a state within a state. In their hands was all 
the Baltic trade — ^a matter of some importance in days 
when furs were so largely worn. Their privileged 
condition produced frequent jealous outbursts from 
the Londoners, but did not cease till 1579. In time 
it was felt that the exceptional position of the foreigner 
in England produced great difficulties. We find 
under Henry VL the children of foreigners bom in 
England treated as English subjects, and under 
Edward VL patents of naturalisation begin to be 
granted to foreigners. 

Dangers of Trade, — The life of the merchant in 
the middle ages was surrounded with dangers; the 
seas swarmed with pirates, the woods with robbers. 
It was left to the sea ports and to the merchant vessels 
themselves to provide such defence as they could 
against the pirates. Henry V. was the first king who 
had a navy in any way sufficient to defend the coast. 
The Statute of Winchester (1285) was the first 
important step towards security in internal travelling. 
It ordered the gates of towns to be closed at sunset, 
made every host responsible for his guests, and com- 
manded the highways between market towns to be 
widened, so that an open space of 200 feet might 
extend on either side, instead of bushes or dykes 
which robbers could hide behind. 

The Highways, — The roads in those days were lively 
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enough. There were bands of pilgrims, travelling 
together for the sake of security, on their way to 
Canterbury or Walsingham; or, more adventurous 
still, to Dover, to cross the sea and go to Compostello 
or Rome. Pilgrimages took the place of foreign 
travel; they allowed the pilgrim to combine a pious 
act with change of air and new scenes. Hospitality 
was freely given him. The chief pilgrim routes were 
so constantly travelled that all needful accommodation 
was plentifully supplied. All classes of persons also 
made their way to the great fairs held at different 
centres, where, in exchange for the wool and the com 
produced on the farms, they might get brazen pots, 
mill -stones, harness, tools, &c., and the stewards 
could lay in stores of wines, spices, and fine cloths, for 
their masters. The chief fairs were those of Stour- 
bridge, Boston, St. Ives, and Winchester. Yarmouth 
had a fair of special importance for the sale of fish, an 
important article of mediaeval diet ; most places of any 
size had a weekly market. The tolls taken from the 
merchants made the fairs a source of great profit to the 
lords on whose lands they were held. The great 
annual fairs lasted from a fortnight to three weeks; 
the market place was laid out in temporary streets, in 
each of which a special kind of goods was exposed for 
sale. People of all nations gathered in crowds, and 
the quarrels that arose amongst them were settled at 
once in the temporary court of Pie Powder which got 
its name from the 'pied j)oudre, the " dusty foot," of 
the traveller. 

The City Companies, — Following the example of 
the Frith Gilds and the Merchant Gilds, those who 
worked at the same industry bound themselves to- 
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gether in Craft Gilds. On obtaining royal licence, 
the craft gilds acquired the entire control of the 
industry they represented in the town in which they 
were established. They examined the tools used, and 
the methods of manufacture, fixed the holidays and 
hours of work. Holidays seem to have been frequent. 
No work was done on Sundays or festivals, \)v on 
Saturdays after 12 o'clock. The London weavers 
kept holiday from Christmas till the feast of the 
Purification, on February 2nd. The craft gilds were 
not at first a monopoly. Any one could be admitted 
who bore a good character, and had served his 
apprenticeship. The capitalist did not exist; each 
member of the craft was himself a workman. But 
with the growth and prosperity of the industry, the 
successful workman became a capitalist, and then the 
craft gilds grew into bodies of capitalists, who looked 
down upon the journeymen. In the sixteenth century 
it was extremely difiicult for a journeyman to become 
a master. 

In the time of Edward III. the gilds in the city of 
London had increased to forty-eight. Edward III. 
added to their importance by granting to those who 
could afford to pay for it a charter, under which they 
were enrolled as Companies, and got the right to 
wear special liveries. Eight of the twelve great City 
Companies which still exist were enrolled in Edward 
IIL's reign, and into their hands soon passed great 
part of the government of the city. 

Enormous wealth was acquired by the City Com- 
panies. When enrolled, in 1347, the total amount of 
property belonging to the Mercers' Company was 
£400. In 1517 they began the building of a hall. 
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which cost £2,735. Their wealth was, on the whole, 
wisely spent. Much was done by the Companies for 
education, and for the care of the poor; their rich 
members founded schools and almshouses. They 
watched over the conduct of trade. The Grocers had 
the right to enter shops, taste grocery wares, assay 
weights and measures. The Fishmongers appointed 
fishmeters to be in constant attendance at Billingsgate, 
to examine the wholesomeness of the fish offered for 
sale. The beadle of the Merchant Tailors attended 
the great annual fair of St. Bartholomew's with a 
silver yard stick, to test the measures in the drapers* 
booths. The Vintners sent four officers round all the 
taverns, to see that wines were sold at reasonable 
prices. Persons wishing to bequeath money for charit- 
able purposes within the city, almost invariably en- 
trusted it to one of the Companies. The words of 
Colet, who gave his school of St. Paul's into the 
charge of the Mercers, show the character they bore 
in this regard. He wrote, "There was no absolute 
certainty in human affairs ; but for his part, he found 
less corruption in such a body of citizens than in any 
other order or degree of man." Each of the Com- 
panies had a magnificent hall for their feasts and 
meetings, adorned with pictures, and stored with 
beautiful plate. These halls were, for the most part, 
entirely destroyed in the great fire of 1666. The 
tendency of the City Companies was distinctly 
oligarchal. The citizens who were not freemen of 
any livery company were, after the fourteenth century, 
shut out from almost any share in the municipal 
government; and obstacles were put in the way of 
the poorer freemen of the Company rising to be livery- 
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men. The freedom of the Company was acquired by 
inheritance, as well as by apprenticeship ; therefore, 
from the first, the Companies ceased to be composed 
exclusively of members of the craft from which they 
took their name. At the present time, only two of 
the Merchant Tailors' Company are tailors by trade. 
At first the feasts of the Companies were simple ; but 
by the time of Henry TV. they had their halls, and 
would sit down at their feasts to barons of beef, 
venison, brawn, swan, boar, conger, spice-bread, ypocras, 
fritters, pears in syrup, &c. At the present day the 
furniture, pictures, and wine of the Merchant Tailors 
are valued at £49,400, and in 1880 they laid down 
JB4274 worth of wine. 

Royal favour was from the first shown to the City 
Companies. Edward III. became himself a member 
of the Vintners' Company, and many of the great 
nobles followed his example. 

In other cities craft gilds flourished much as they 
did in London. The older Merchant Gilds had, for 
the most part, been merged into the city corporations, 
since generally admission to the Merchant Gild was 
the same as admission to the freedom of the city. 
Wlien the separate existence of the Merchant Gild 
ceased, the Gild hall became the common hall of the 
city. 

Gilds for special religious or social purposes continued 
to be frequently foimded. At York, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, a play illustrating the 
Lord's Prayer was greeted with such delight, that a 
gild was founded to keep up its performance " for the 
health of souls, and for the comfort of citizens and 
neighbours." The gild of St. Helen, at Beverley, com- 
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memorated the finding of the Cross. At Bristol there 
was a gild of bellringers. Greatest perhaps of all 
religious gilds was the Corpus Christi Gild, at York, 
with its splendid annual processions and pageants. 
Its fame was so great that prelates, knights, and 
noble ladies all counted it an honour to belong to it. 

Mystery Plays, — The Corpus Christi Gild was one 
of the most famous organisations for the performance of 
the popular Mystery Plays. These Mysteries at first 
had been managed entirely by the monks and priests. 
They sprang out of the representation in church of 
some scene from Holy Writ. As the scale of the 
performance increased, they were banished from the 
church into the churchyard. The crowds of spectators, 
and the unseemly jesting with which they were often 
attended, provoked the hostility of the clergy, who 
sometimes favoured, soriaetimes denounced, these Mys- 
teries or Miracle Plays. But their popularity increased, 
and the gilds began to undertake their performance. 
They were generally arranged in scenes illustrating 
the life of Christ, preceded by a few scenes from Old 
Testament history. At the great performance on the 
Corpus Christi festival, each scene was performed by a 
different craft ; each craft had its own pageant. The 
pageants were wooden scaffolds on four wheels, with 
two rooms; the lower one was a dressing-room, the 
upper one a stage. The pageants were wheeled from 
one street to another, and played in every street in 
turn, so that in each street there was always a 
pageant playing. The divine and saintly persons were 
distinguished by gilt hair and beards; the demons 
had hideous masks. Herod, represented as a Saracen, 
and Noah's wife, who always refused to go into the 
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ark, were the comic characters, and the occasion of 
much coarse wit. Besides the Miracle Plays there 
were the Morahties, in which different virtues and 
vices were personified, and the action represented the 
conflict between good and evil in the soul of man. 
The frequency of these dramatic performances in- 
creased so rapidly through their popularity, that by 
the time of Henry VI. they were treated almost as a 
crying evil. 

Architecture, — The vigour of national life under 
Edward III. led to increased energy in religious and 
secular building. The grand and massive style of 
architecture introduced by the Normans had passed 
on the introduction of the pointed arch, into the Early 
English style. This was elaborated in the reign of 
Edward L, by the introduction of geometrical tracery, 
and further under Edward III. of the still more 
elaborate tracery known as Decorated. Decoration 
seemed to run riot. Every moulding was carved with 
delicate flowers, and the crosses which Edward I. 
raised in memory of his beloved wife were carved like 
the fairest jewels. When William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, one of Edward III.'s chancellors, 
founded his colleges at Winchester and Oxford, he 
thought the Decorated style too fanciful for his pur- 
pose, and turned to strong, simple forms. His work 
first made the Perpendicular style popular in England. 
This purely English style remained long in vogue, and 
examples of it abound all over the country. 

In the time of the Edwards attention began to be 
paid to the comfort and convenience of domestic 
btiildings. The castles of the nobles were no longer 
mere fortresses, but places where lord and lady could 
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live even with some elegance. Walls and beds were 
hung with costly tapestries, and the roofs of the great 
halls were supported by carved beams. The monastic 
buildings grew in size and convenience, and were 
copied by the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. 
Even ordinary houses were much improved. Glass 
began to be commonly used ; in London, houses of 
two and three stories were built. All houses of any 
importance had a solar, or upper chamber, for the 
special use of the master and mistress, besides the 
hall below, where the household lived and worked. 
Out of the hall opened larders and butteries ; out of 
the solar, wardrobes, filled with furred garments and 
stores of linen, the pride of the housewife. The 
walls of houses in the towns were mostly lath and 
plaster, roofed with tiles or wooden shingle. In the 
country every house of any importance was fortified. 

Language, — The age of the Edwards produced our 
first great poet, Geofifry Chaucer. Since the Conquest 
the language of the court and the gentry had been 
French, whilst all chroniclers and learned men wrote 
in Latin. But after the reign of Henry IIL the 
gentry had had less and less to do with France, and 
English became more familiar to them than French. 
Three chief dialects were spoken in England — 
northern, middle, and southern English. It was 
middle English that became the English of literature, 
partly because the seat of the universities was in the 
Midlands, and the Court also was mostly there, and 
partly because middle English was a link between 
the two other dialects. Middle English had received 
a large importation of French words. Northern Eng- 
lish, which became the language of the Scottish court 
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[ and of the Scottish poets, remains a purer example 

of the language of our early forefathers. It was in 

middle English that Chaucer, Langland, and Wiclif 

''n^ote, and they made its use popular. In Chaucer 

"v^e can best learn the character of the times 

and of the people. His kindly, witty pictures bring 

Wore us the types of his day, with all the accidents 

of dress and manners. But he was essentially a court 

poet, and saw life from its sunny side. It was left 

to Langland, with none of Chaucer^s grace and sparkle, 

to show the other side, and make the voice of the 

suflfering peasant articulate. 

Painting. — The growth of the feeling for art showed 
itself in the exceeding beauty of the illuminated 
Dooks with their lovely miniature pictures, and their 
Dorders adorned with luxuriant flowers and gems ; or, 
^s in the splendid Sherburn Missal, with the most 
<ielicate paintings of birds, so true to nature that 
they have enabled the student to interpret the old 
■English names written beneath them. 

Coinage. — The delicacy of the goldsmith^s work is 
shown in the new gold coinage struck in 1344. The 
earliest kno"\vn British coins are gold, but since then 
the coinage in England had been exclusively silver. 
•*^he standard coin was the penny. In Edward the 
Confessor's time halfpennies and farthings began to 
"® made by breaking up the silver penny, and a cross 
"^as marked on the reverse of the coin to facilitate 
the breaking. On the other side was the rough 
picture of a king, sometimes in a helmet, and some- 
times with wild flowing hair. In the time of Stephen 
the coinage was much debased — many of the barons 
liad mints at their own castles, from which they issued 
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l'«oin. Henry 11. tried to iraprovo the coin 
Wild imported a foreign artist to make Vttcr moulds.' 
The coinikge at all times suffered so much, from 
clipping that niediseva! payments were made generally 
by weight, and not by tale. Henry IlL attempted 
a gold uoinage in imitation of the Florentines, hat 
it was unpopular, and no further attempt was made 
till 1343. Gold nobles were coined in 13i-l, wortli 
6s. 8d. ; and in addition maiUcs, or half noliles, ami 
ferlinga, quarter nobles. On these beautiful coins 
Edward III. is represented in a ship, to commejuoTate 
the victory of Sluys, and assert his mastery over the 
seas. Edward III. also caused silver groats (id.) and 
half groats to be struck. During the following reigns 
the patterns of the coins remained unchanged, bat 
the coinage was much debased, and there were miitiy 
eomplainta of clipping. Edward IV. made boUm 
worth lOs., called rose nobles or lyals, because a ros* 
was stamped upon themj and he introdviced a neF , 
gold coin called an angel, worth 6b. 8d., stam|«il ^^ 
ige of the archangel MichneL I 

it introduced the shilling and the sovere 

ft to be worth two ryaU, 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DISAPPEARANCE OF VILLENAGE. 

\e Black Death, — In the midst of the prosperity 
iward III/s reign the most terrible of the plagues 
le middle ages reached England. Half the popu- 
1 of the country is computed to have perished 
the Black Death. This terrible calamity pro- 
1 a most marked and lasting effect upon the 
ition of the villenage. 

mimutation of Service. — The general tendency as 
1 went on had been towards the commutation of 
ervices due under the feudal organisation. This 
jncy appears in scutage, and again in the per- 
on granted by the lord to some of his villeins to 
1 as merchants or mercenaries, provided they paid 
head money in recognition of their servitude, 
villein who stayed at home came also to pay his 
money instead of service, and the lord hired in 
)lace labourers to do the work of the demesne, 
the sudden scarcity of labour produced by the 
c Death changed everything, since it doubled the 
Df wages. Mediaeval agriculture was so imperfect 
it could only be carried on profitably with low 
s ; so this rise made profitable farming impossible, 
gal age at once resorted to legal remedies. The 
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Statute of Labourers, passed in 1349, immediatel 
after the plague, ordered that every man under sixt^ 
not owning private property nor practising a craf 
should be bound to serve for the wages customai 
before the plague. The circumstances made it impo 
sible for this statute to be obeyed. It was repeated, 
re-enacted with enumerations of fines and punisl 
ments to be inflicted on the labourer who demande< 
and the master who gave, higher wages than thcx 
ordained. But since the masters could not obtai 
labourers at the wages ordained — for these wag< 
meant starvation to the villein — they searched tl 
manor rolls, and showed how service was due fro: 
the villein in return for the land he occupied, an 
once more they demanded the service. The villein i 
his distress was not without friends. The artificer i 
the town was in much the same plight. Both alii 
were to be branded on their foreheads with the lett 
" F " if they attempted to flee from one town, or oi 
county, to another. The wages of the artificers we: 
also fixed by law, and they were ordered to come oi 
from the cities in the summer time to help in the harves 
The dwellers in towns within the demesne of baron < 
abbot, as well as the villeins in the country, wei 
forced to grind their corn at the lord's milL Cor 
munication was kept up between the various disco: 
tented bodies by wandering friars and Lollard preachei 
The Lollards declaimed against the wealth, the idlenef 
the luxury of the upper classes, both lay and clericf 
All men, they taught, were equal. As Langland hi 
it in the Vision of Piers the Ploughman — 

"For in chain el or church, churls ben evil to know, 
Or a knight from a knave there.'' 
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mgland tells of the sufferings of the people. What 
od was it that they toiled, when the king's purveyors, 
ys Piers — 

" Break up my bam door and beareth away my wheat, 
And taketh me but a tale for ten quarters of oats, 
And yet he beat me thereto.*' 

istead of each man doing his own work the world 
as full of " wasters " — those who live in idleness and 
aste the fruit of others' labours. Each should do 
18 own work ; the priests and parsons must be diligent 
ith their breviary instead of with hunting; the lovely 
dies with their long fingers must embroider chasubles; 
ives and widows must spin flax, and clothe the needy 
id the naked; the knight must keep Holy Church 
id* the land from wasters and wicked men; then 
iers would plough and sow for him as well as for 
imself. But if Langland was content with exhorting 
ich class to do its own work, others went further and 
peached entire socialism. From mouth to mouth 
kD the doggerel — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?" 

he heavy pressure of taxation brought home to every 
16 by the polltax added to the discontent, which 
; last broke out in 1381 in insurrection. All over 
ngland, in Yorkshire, Kent, Lancashire, Devon, the 
3ople rose, though not everywhere for the same reason, 
ometimes the clergy, sometimes the landlords, some- 
mes the lawyers, were the special objects of the 
3pular fury. Each man had his own particular 
rievance, and they were bound together rather by 
)mmon discontent than by common aims. They 
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communicated with one another partly through tbe 
Lollard preachers, and partly by means of organisations 
formed to resist the Statute of Labourers. The centre 
of the more peculiarly villein rising was in Essex, 
where the grievance of the service tenure was speciallj 
felt. The Essex men joined the Kentish men unde] 
Wat Tyler in their march on London. There was i 
moment of intense alarm among the privileged classes 
but the danger passed as quickly as it had arisen 
There was no statesmanship among the rebel leaders 
and in little more than a fortnight all was over. X 
seemed as if the villein had gained nothing. Th 
charters and manumissions granted by the king i^ 
the hour of danger were revoked; the rebels wer 
punished with merciless severity. But though th. 
status of villenage remained unaltered by law, tb 
landlords had learnt the folly of demanding tb 
villein service. The custom of granting leases arosi 
which had already for some time been resorted t 
by religious bodies. The scarcity of labour maJ 
it impossible for the landlord to continue any longe 
with profit, the old system of farming through 
bailiff. At best this had produced slight profit; 
The earliest extant work on agriculture, a little trac 
s )metimes attributed to Bishop Grosst^te, but reall 
written by Walter de Henley in the beginning of tb 
fifteenth century, indicates the prevalence of sue 
dishonesty amongst all classes of servants, that tt 
landlords' profits must have been seriously encroache 
upon. He speaks of threshers with bags betwee 
tlieir legs, in which they stow away corn, and advise 
that a true man should be engaged to watch th 
bailiff when the com is measured or bargains ar< 
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made. Petty dishonesty on the part of the servants, 
gross dishonesty on the part of the hailiff, were rife. 
The increased cost of labour, and the manifest im- 
possibility of again exacting the labour-service, dealt 
the final blow to the modifleval system. Gradually the 
system of leases took its place. At first the landlord 
frequently supplied the tenant with the beasts and 
implements needed for the work of his farm; but 
this custom did not long prevail. Before the end of 
the fifteenth century leases for a fixed number of 
years were common. In many cases the old con- 
stitution of the manor continued much the same as 
^fore, save that the tenants, whether of a free or of 
* servile origin, paid a money, instead of a labour rent. 
■*^ Northumberland, and some other districts, the old 
system of free village communities survived, and in 
^any townships the land was held in common by the 
*i^eenien. It is impossible to make any statement 
^l)out the tenure of land in England which will be uni- 
versally true, as custom varied all over the country. 

Agricultural Changes. — In the Midland and Eastern 
bounties, if not all over England, farming imderwent 
great changes after the Black Death. The deamess of 
labour made corn-growing unprofitable ; but there was 
^ways a market for wool, and for sheep-rearing few 
^rvants were needed. The landlords therefore turned 
their arable land into pasture, and enclosed meadows 
"with walls and hedges. 

Class Animosities. — The disappearance of the labour- 
rent did not do away with the wage difficulty. The 
temper of the age was opposed to letting the matter 
settle itself. The workman must not make what he 
could get, but only what was fair. Again and again 
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wages were fixed by statute. In 1390 it was ordered 
that the justices of the peace should fix and proclaim 
the wages for all classes of workmen at the feasts of 
Easter and Michaelmas, since the price of com and 
victuals varied. Masters who gave excessive wages 
were to be fined, as well as servants who took them. 
Every expedient was tried to force servants of hus- 
bandry to abide at their woris. Restrictions were put 
on their apprenticing their children to 8uiy trade. 
Statutes in 1444 and 1495 fixed in detail the wages 
of all kinds of workmen. Food and a fixed amount 
of clothing were almost invariably supplied by the 
masters, in whoso houses the majority of the workmen 
lived. Against these legislative enactments, which 
always favoured the masters, the labourers combined 
to make better terms for themselves. Bouts and un- 
lawful assemblies of servants were common, and 
probably in groat part attained their object, for the 
iiftoonth century was a period of prosperity for the 
middle classes, and when traders and farmers flourished, 
the labourers and artizans must also have been well 
off. The necessaries of life were cheap ; the Lollard 
teaching had penetrated deeply amongst the people, 
infusing into thorn, in somewhat the same way as did 
Puritanism in later years, greater sobriety and thought- 
fulness, increased industry and attention to business. 
The substantial and handsome Perpendicular buildings, 
both secular and religious, which were reared on all 
sides, bore witness to the wealth of the nation. The 
sumptuary laws of the period show that the upper 
classes were growing jealous of the prosperity of those 
beneath them. Handicraftsmen might not wear silks, 
or silver embroideries, or fur. The prices of the 
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cloth they might wear, even of their wives' kerchiefs, 
then a favourite article of luxury, were fixed. The 
people were encroaching on the pursuits of the nobility, 
and every attempt was made to keep them back. 
Apprentices and labourers must not play at tennis, 
dice, cards, and bowls, except at Christmas ; and yeo- 
men and husbandmen must not own hawks or swans. 
But the attempt to prevent the sons of labouring men 
from gaining advancement through learning was given 
up. A statute, passed in 1406, said that "every man 
or woman, of whatsoever condition, shall be free to 
set their son or daughter to take learning at any 
manner of school that please them." 

Mediaeval civilisation culminated in Edward III.'s 
reign. During the next century and a half, England 
was slowly preparing for a new state of things. The 
destruction of serfdom led to the rise of the yeoman 
class. The teaching of the Lollards and of Wiclif 's 
poor priests brought some rays of light into the dark 
ignorance of the labourer's mind. Externally, except 
for Henry V.'s brief reign, it was a time of disgrace. 
There was a marked absence of great men — there were 
no great poets or leaders ; aristocracy and church were 
alike corrupt. But the traders, the artizans, the 
yeomen were pushing their way on, developing and 
extending their resources. They suffered little during 
the Wars of the Roses. But these wars helped 
greatly in the destruction of feudalism,, and cleared 
the way for the new burst of life under the Tudors, 
when the smaller gentry played an important part. 



CHAPTER V. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

Thb wars of the Roses gave the last blow to the 
mediaeval system, and a period of social revolution 
followed. Various causes tended to produce this. 
The most important were — (1) The invention of 
printing, leading to a more general education, and 
aiding the great classical revival ushered in by the 
study of Greek in Italy, after the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks had driven the Greek 
scholars from their homes. (2) The discovery of the 
New World, which caused a general enlargement of 
men's minds, and gave a powerful stimulus to com- 
merce. (3) The destruction of the power of the 
feudal nobility, caused partly by the invention of 
gunpowder, which made their castles no longer an 
inviolable retreat ; partly by the greater ease with 
which the government could be centralised, and the 
consequent growth of the Royal power ; partly by the 
increased facilities for gaining wealth, which led to 
the rise of an important and powerful middle-clasa 

The old order, the old relations between the different 
classes of society, were changing, and finally, to add 
to the general confusion, came the changes in religion 
— changes brought home to every comer of the land 
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le dissolution of the monasteries. It is no wonder 
men^s minds were gravely disturbed. Only with 
iulty could mediaeval morality adapt itself to the 
order of things. Trade and manufacture, fostered 
regulated by government, were considered to exist 
.he good of the whole commonwealth. Upstarts 
sought to make a fortune for themselves were 
ed to be a danger to the state. Thomas Starkey, 
s Dialogue (written about 1538) on the condition 
}ngla7id, says : " Overmuch regard of private weal, 
jure, and profit is the manifest destruction of all 
, public, and just common policy." 
h,e Sufferings of the Poor, — It was the misery of 
poor that chiefly attracted the attention of the 
lists of the time, and made the changes appear to 
I as altogether evil. The enclosures were one 
Dus cause of this misery. When once the land- 
ers discovered how much more profitable it was to 
)se their fields, turn their arable land into pasture, 
breed sheep, than to grow com, they were not 
to act upon their knowledge. The change meant 
^rarian revolution, and necessarily produced great 
rings until circumstances adapted themselves to 
Fewer labourers were needed. Numbers of men 
d themselves without work, villages were depopu- 
, farms and cottages fell into ruin. Moralists 
ed the covetousness of the rich as the cause of 
;onsequent suffering — " Sheep and oxen now bear 
over men . . . the greedy gentlemen are sheep- 
jers and graziers. While they study for their 
private commodity the common weal is like to 
jr . . . they are touched with no pity toward the 
" (Becon, Jewel of Joy,) The legislature tried to 
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remedy the evil. Rej^eated statutes from tlie fourth 
year of Henry VII. throughout the Tudor period 
devise remedies for the decay of husbandry. They 
order the ruined houses to be rebuilt, the land which 
has been turned into pasture to be restored to tillage. 
In 1535 a statute was passed forbidding any man to 
keep more than 2000 sheep, or hold more than two 
farms. But ways were found to evade these laws; 
the production of wool was too profitable to be 
checked, and the legislature neglected the only means 
by which they could have encouraged the growth of 
corn, since they forbade its export, unless its price was 
exceptionally low. W. Stafford, the writer of an 
interesting dialogue, published in 1581, on "Certain 
Ordinary Complaints," wisely suggests that the cus- 
toms on unwrought wool should be increased, and free 
trade in corn allowed, so that the growth of com may 
be encouraged until the profits of tillage and the profits 
of sheep-farming are equalized. A step had been 
taken in this direction by a statute passed in 1571, 
which allowed that for the increase of tillage com 
might be exported under certain limitations to friendly 
countries, unless specially forbidden by proclamation. 
In the end the matter probably righted itself, and land 
in pasture assumed a due proportion to land in tillage. 
The statutes relating to husbandry grew fewer towards 
the end of Elizabctli^s reign, and in the reign of 
James I. there was only one. It was the period of 
cliange which produced the suffering. 

Debasement of the Comage. — Another most impor- 
tant cause of suffering was the base money issued by 
Henry VIII. from 1543 to 1552, with a repeatedly 
increasing amount of alloy. As a natural consequence 
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prices rose rapidly. The increase of the supply of the 
precious metals arising from the discovery of the New 
"World contributed to the same result. But whilst 
prices rose wages remained unaltered, and when they 
began to rise rose slowly. Rents also did not rise in 
proportion to other prices. The landowner therefore 
had a new reason to keep his lands in his own hands, 
and use them for sheep-rearing. The vigorous action 
of Elizabeth immediately after her accession restored 
the coinage to its real value, but prices did not falL 
This was owing to the great influx of silver into 
Europe, the effects of which were first clearly felt in 
England after the restoration of the coinage. The 
evil done by the deterioration of the coinage under 
Henry VIII. was the rapid rise of prices which 
it caused. If this rise had come from the influx 
of silver only, it would have been gradual, and 
wages would not have so entirely failed to adjust 
themselves to it. 

Dissolution of the Monasteries. — Whilst a revolution 
in agriculture and a revolution in prices produced a 
period of exceptional suffering for the poor, they were 
suddenly deprived of the source from which they had 
received help in times of distress. The monasteries 
had been ever active in the relief of the poor; no 
passer-by was refused shelter and food ; as a rule there 
was an open table for all who chose to come. The 
promiscuous charity of the monasteries may have 
helped to increase idleness and beggary, but it brought 
unfailing help to the poor in times of distress and 
sickness. We have seen how the friars made them- 
selves the nurses and doctors of the sick, how the 
herb-gardens of the monasteries provided the medicines 
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of the poor. But the greed of Henry VIII. chan 
all this. Doubtless, quite apart from religious c 
siderations, some of the social reformers of the ti 
approved of the dissolution; the evils of corport 
property were exemplified by the monasteries, tl 
benefits they conferred were forgotten. But thei 
reformers wished the monasteries to be dissolved fc 
tlie good of the people. Starkey complains of th' 
lack of population caused by the enforced celibacy oi 
the monks, of the loss suffered by the community 
through their idleness, but he implores Henry VIII. 
not to give their lands to the great lords " by which 
the people shall be little increased," but to lease them 
to those of lower state, and above all in small holdings. 
There was talk of using the wealth of the monasteries 
for the advantages of education, but after the dissolu- 
tion was completed, one-third of the land of England 
had changed hands and gone to the court favourites. 
Splendid abbeys, with all the treasures of art which 
they contained, were ruthlessly destroyed, and the 
poor lost at once almsgiver, doctor, and school- 
master. 

Dissolution of the Chantries and Gilds, — Henry 
VIII.'s desire for spoil extended also to the endow- 
ments of the chantries and gilds, but he died before he 
had completed this act of spoliation, and the work 
was carried out by his successor. In the first parlia- 
ment of Edward VI. a statute was passed abolishing 
all chantries, all brotherhoods and gilds, and ordering 
all their possessions to pass to the king, since they 
only encouraged superstition, and their endowments 
could better be used for schools and imiversities. The 
trade and craft gilds were left untouched, except in so 
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far as they had possessions which had been left to 
them for religious purposes, superstitious uses, as they 
were called. Of these they were deprived; but the 
London companies paid the king a large sum to redeem 
the lands they held under such conditions, and so 
retained all their possessions. Doubtless much of the 
money of the gilds was spent on feasting, on process- 
ions and religious pageantry ; but all gilds recognised 
the duty of caring for their members when misfortune 
overtook them, and of providing for their widows and 
orphans. They were the benefit clubs of the Middle 
Ages, and with them many lost their hopes of provision 
for old age and sickness, not to mention much innocent 
enjoyment and revelry, which gave colour to their 
monotonous lives. Many of the gilds survived without 
their endowments, and are probably the origin of the 
village feasts which still exist in many parts of the 
country. Their possessions went, like those of the 
monasteries, to enrich the court favourites ; though on 
some of their lands grammar schools were founded. 
A preacher alluding to the subject three years after- 
wards at St. Paulas Cross, said : " The king bore the 
slander, the poor felt the lack; but who had the 
profit of such things, I cannot telL" 

Risings of the Poor, — The misery of the poor, 
together with the objections of many to the religious 
changes produced, in 1536, the rising known as the 
Pilgrimage of Grace and the insurrections against the 
^ffovernment of Somerset, in 1549, which showed the 
^extent of the misery without helping it. The disturb- 
ances of 1549 caused the appointment of the lord- 
lieutenants of the counties with power to levy men to 
suppress any rising at once. 
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Remedies for the Sufferings of the Poor, — The pro- 
gress of time accustomed men to the changes intro- 
duced with such sudden violence at the Reformation, 
and did away with some of the exceptional causes of 
suffering ; but there remained a vast mass of poverty, 
and no machinery to relieve it. Statutes since the 
time of Edward III. had dealt with the question of 
the able-bodied beggar, the vagabond who refused to 
work. The condition of the times gave him no 
excuse, and he was treated as an offender — punished 
with stocks, whipping, even branding and imprison- 
ment. Special licenses to beg were allowed to the 
impotent and aged poor, but the giving of alms to 
those who could work was forbidden. The ideas of 
the times were even against those who wandered in 
search of work. The able-bodied beggar was to be 
whipt, and sent to his birthplace (23 Henry VIIL, 12.) 
The existence of these wandering vagabonds had no 
doubt been fostered by the charities of the monas- 
teries. Their numbers were increased by discharged 
sailors and soldiers, by retainers dismissed from the 
great houses, and after the dissolution probably by 
monks and friars. Shortly after the suppression of 
the monasteries, it was found necessary to order the 
officers and churchwardens of each parish to collect 
alms for the maintenance of impotent beggars, and 
for defraying the expense of setting the able-bodied 
to work. Children living in idleness were to be put 
to husbandry, or other crafts (27 Henry VIIL, 35), 
but the giving of alms was not made compulsory. 
In the first year of Edward VI. a statute dealing 
with vagabonds gives us an insight into the view 
which some at least still took of the labouring classes. 
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It defines vagabonds as such as refuse work, and 
orders them to be branded on the breast with "V", 
and become for two years the slave of him who 
has offered them work, during which time they may be 
made to work with beating and chaining. If they 
run away they are, on being caught, to be branded 
with " S", and become their master's slave for life. This 
barbarous statute only remained in force for two 
yeara Apparently there must have been some diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient voluntary alms for the 
relief of the poor. In 1563, persons refusing to 
contribute were ordered to appear at the next sessions, 
to be assessed for poor relief, and to be imprisoned if 
they refused to pay. Finally, in 1562-63, the rate 
was ordered to be raised by distress of goods on 
defaulters. In 1563 also Parliament at last decided 
that the wages as fixed by previous statutes were too 
low, owing to the rise of prices. It ordered that all 
craftsmen should be hired by the year ; that all per- 
sons between the ages of twelve and sixty not 
otherwise employed should be compelled to serve 
in husbandry. The objection to wanderers in search 
of work, appeared in the prohibition to servants to 
leave the city or parish of their service without 
license. The hours of work for labourers by the 
day were from 5 a.m. till 7 or 8 p.m. from March to 
September, from sunrise to sunset from September to 
March, with two and a half hours for food and rest. 
The wages for the year were to be fixed by the 
justices of the peace in each district, within six 
weeks after Easter. Subsequent years saw repeated 
amendments in the acts for the relief of the poor. 
Habitations for the impotent and aged poor, and 
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overseers of the poor, appear first in 1572 ; houses 
of correction, in which rogues and unsettled poor 
were to be set to work, in 1576. Stores of wool and 
hemp for their employment were to be bonght out 
of the rates. In 1597 the churchwardens and over 
seers were ordered to meet monthly to superintend 
the relief of the poor, to buy stores of hemp for 
their employment, to apprentice the children, and 
to build cottages for the paupers on the wastes. 
Parents and children were to contribute to the main- 
tenance of their relatives. The rates were also to 
be used for prisons, hospitals, and almshouses. The 
accumulated experience of the past years was summed' 
up in the act of 1601, which differed little from that 
of 1597, but is always looked back upon as the origin 
of our poor laws, because with some alterations it 
has remained the foundation of our system of reliel 
The care of the poor had thus by slow degrees passed 
to the temporal power. It had ceased to be a spiritual 
matter. It had become compulsory on all, instead of 
bciing left to the generosity of the merciful The 
Act of 1601 was only passed as a temporary measure; 
but subsequent Parliaments continued it until it was 
made permanent in 1641. 

The Progress of Commerce, — In commerce also this 
was a period of revolution. Long jealous of the 
wealth and activity of alien merchants, the English 
merchants seem to have determined to get the trade 
which came to their ports into their own hands. This 
jealousy was specially directed against the Hanse 
merchants and their Steelyard, which finally lost all 
its privileges in 1598. The mediaeval trade had been 
mainly in the hands of the Staple merchants, who 
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exported the raw products, wool^ tin, and skins, for 
sale at the Staple in Calais, but the amount of their 
trade steadily diminished after the time of Edward III. 
The English cloth manufactures had improved, and 
now cloth, not wool, was the main export. This new 
trade was mostly in the hands of the Merchant Adven- 
turers, a name by which at first any merchant not a 
Stapler was meant. They ended by becoming a com- 
pany with licence to carry on the trade with the Nether- 
lands. They first had a house in Antwerp in 1407 ; 
in 1501 Henry VIL gave them a royal charter; any- 
one might become a Merchant Adventurer on payment 
of a fixed sum. The English merchants were not yet 
strong enough to draw the market to England ; they 
had to seek a market in Flanders, and combat the 
protectionist ideas of the Netherlanders. Henry VII, 
exerted himself to improve this trade, and in 1496 
obtained an important treaty of commerce with the 
Netherlands called the Great Intercourse {^Magnud 
Irdercursus), which gave to the merchants of either 
country reciprocal liberty of trading to each others' 
ports without licenca The Tudors encouraged trade in 
every respect, partly to improve the naval strength of 
the country. With this object imports brought in 
alien ships were charged higher duties, and in some 
cases entirely forbidden. English ships in consequence 
of the measures of the Tudor kings increased greatly 
in size and number. "The Libel of English PoLcy,' 
a poem written in 1443, complains that the English 
have no command over the Channel owing to the 
feebleness of their navy. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada shows us how this had been changed in little 
more than a hundred years. 

F 
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Not content with the old channels of trade, the 
English ventured into new waters. Instead of letting 
the Venetians bring them the products of the East^ 
they went in search of them themselves to the Levant, 
and in 1681 the Turkey or Levant trading com- 
pany was chartered. From the Hanse towns much of 
the Baltic trade was wrested, and a Russian company 
was founded in 1532. The enterprise of the English 
merchants is seen in Jenkinson, who made eight 
journeys through Russia to Persia, hoping to open up 
a silk trade. In 1600 Elizabeth granted the first 
charter to the East India merchants, and after some 
disastrous voyages the trade was securely established. 
The trading companies were at first open companies, 
into which anyone might enter on payment of a fixed 
sum, and then trade at his own risk. Afterwards 
joint stock companies were more common. In these 
the merchants traded with a common capital, and as it 
was not always possible to obtain a ^are in their 
ventures, they were looked upon with much prejudice 
as monopolies. Industrious, clearsighted, quick to 
seize new openings, the merchant rapidly grew rich. 
The Reformation had brought much land into the 
market; the wealthy merchant could buy estates, 
found a family, and gain court favour through manag- 
ing the financial affairs of the monarch. From the 
merchants, foreign ambassadors were often chosen, 
since they had exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
the knowledge needed for such posts. In Sir Thomas 
Gresham we have a notable example of the merchant 
of the period. Having grown rich as a merchant 
and negotiator of royal loans at Antwerp, he bought 
estates for himself in Norfolk, and supplied at his 
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own expense a much-felt need by building the Koyal 
Exchange in London. Before then the London mer- 
chants used to meet twice daily to transact business 
in Lombard Street, suffering much inconvenience from 
cold and wet. Gresham's Exchange was built in 
imitation of the Exchange at Antwerp ; it had a large 
court surrounded by arcades, above which were shops, 
much frequented by the ladies and gallants of the 
time. "Here," it was said, "are usually more 
coaches than at the church door." Gresham also built 
a college and iendowed it with professorships, which 
remain though his buildings have perished. From the 
Crown, as a rule, the merchant met with encouragement, 
though the restrictions imposed upon trade, together 
with the exemptions from restriction and the patents 
and monopolies granted to favoured persons, seriously 
harapered the free development of trade. The moralist 
viewed the trader with mistrust as a seeker after 
private gain ; and there is no doubt that the sufferings 
of the poor were increased by the selfish habits of 
those who had rapidly risen to wealth and hoped to 
rise to more. 

Manufactures, — "The cloth trade," writes Misselden 
in 1623, "is the dowry of the kingdom, the great 
revenue of the king." The wide distribution of 
English cloth presupposes a great improvement in its 
quality ; but this was not attained without great 
difficulty. The statutes repeatedly deal with the 
deceit used in the manufacture of cloth, and point out 
how the meanest expedients were resorted to in order 
to pass off inferior articles. The craft gilds had tried 
to remedy the evil, but not apparently with great 
success. The power of the craft gilds also was hopelessly 
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slidkeii by the dissolution of the gilds and chantries 
under Edward VI. Though they were excepted by 
name from the general confiscation, so much of their 
wealth had been granted on conditions which could 
be defined under the Act as tending to superstitious 
uses, that they lost great part of their property. The 
twelve great London Companies remained wealthy and 
powerful bodies, but exercised little control over 
iiianufacture. The tendency of the age was against 
corporate bodies, and the decline of the craft gilds led 
to the spread of manufacture from the towns into the 
country districts. This, like all innovations, was 
regarded with disfavour, and was considered as one of 
the causes of the decay of towns, so universcd at the 
period. The weavers living outside a city were fo^ 
bidden to keep more than one loom; no doubt an 
ever-increasing amount of cloth was woven in small 
households. The Protestant refugees, driven from 
the Netherlands by Alva and Philip II., taught the 
English many improvements in cloth manufacture, 
and lighter and finer cloths began to be made. 

Next to cloth, leather-tanning seems to have been 
the most important industry. The Legislature was 
always anxious to protect English as against foreign 
trade, as well as to help declining industries. A taste 
for foreign varieties of hats seems to have spoiled the 
cappers' trade at home. In 1553 it was ordered that 
all imported hats should be sold at the port, and no 
one was to buy more than twelve. A statute of 1560 
orders, for the benefit of capmakers, that caps are not 
to be made of felt or cloth, not knit; that no one 
under the rank of a knight may wear a cap or hat of 
velvet. In 1571 every one except the nobility was 
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ordered to wear on Sundays and holidays a woollen 
cap made in England, on pain of a fine. The increased 
wealth of the middle classes, and the active intercourse 
with foreign countries, produced a taste for the 
luxuries of other coimtries. The moralists aflfirm 
that a main cause of the sufferings of the country 
was the export of necessaries, and the import of 
luxuries and trifles — "things we might make right 
well, and many we might right well lack." Iron- 
works had increased in different parts of the country, 
and caused much decay of forests, which had been cut 
down to supply the furnaces. The erection of new 
ironworks was in consequence several times forbidden 
by statute. 

Life of the People. — Alongside with the great 
sufferings of the poor went an immense increase in 
luxury. Men began to be brought face to face with 
the great problem of modern society — the unequal 
distribution of wealth, the unavoidable accompani- 
ment of social conditions, which afford imlimited 
opportunities to the individual to grow rich. In many 
cases the poor had been distinctly robbed by the 
middle classes. This was the case in education as in 
other matters. The monasteries had, to a great extent, 
offered free education to the poor in their neighbour- 
hood. Many sons of poor husbandmen, after their 
teaching at the convent -school, passed on to the 
universities, where they could be maintained by 
begging or scholarships, and so worked their way to 
be priests or lawyers. At the Dissolution they lost 
their schools; the education of the poor was left to 
the care of the clergy, with, as a rule, no endowment 
for the purpose. About one hundred free grammar- 
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schools had been founded before the time of Elizabeth, 
and they rapidly increased during her reiga. After 
the Heformation these schools fell under the control of 
the middle class, who used them as a means of providing 
free education for their sons, as they did the scholar^ 
ships at the universities. The class of students at the 
universities gradually changed, and they were recruited 
mainly from the gentry. It was difficult for a poor 
man's son, however good a scholar, to obtain a fellow- 
ship; and the idle sons of rich men brought the 
universities into much slander. When reproved for 
their wild habits, they thought the answer that they 
were gentlemen sufficient. 

Whilst the educational opportunities of the poor 
were diminished by the Eeformation, there was a 
general thirst for knowledge in the country. With 
all his brutality, Henry VIII. was a true friend of 
learning, as the education given to his children shows. 
In his reign the teaching of Greek was introduced at 
the universities. In the grammarnschools the object 
pursued was the thorough mastery of Latin. All 
over Europe the acquisition of a pure and elegant 
Latinity was the end and aim of education. Only a 
few bold reformers, such as Mulcaster, ventured to 
plead for the study of the English tongue. 

Printing had made the acquisition of books easy ; 
legislation tried to stimulate their home production. 
In 1534 the importation of foreign books, with a 
view to resale, was forbidden. If the price of books 
should be unreasonable, the Lord Chancellor might 
regulate it. 

Travelling, — Travelling was considered an indis- 
pensable part of a gentleman's education. Before the 
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Reformation, those who wished for change had gone 
on pilgrimage — the poor begged their way, the rich 
•went in gay cavalcades. A Lollard preacher com- 
plained that the noise of their singing, the sound of 
tlieir piping, the jangling of their Canterbury bells, 
tlie barking of their dogs, disturbed the towns through 
-wliich they passed. But with the Keformation the 
-poor lost the chance of these merry expeditions, as 
tliey lost the processions and pageants of their gilds, 
and the feasts in their gild halls. The rich men could 
go to Italy instead, and the moralists complained that 
tliey came back carrying Italian fashions, and corrupted 
with Italian vices. 

Roads. — The increase of trade called for improved 
means of communication. Statutes for the repairing 
of highways, and the paving of streets in cities, were 
repeatedly passed; and in 1555 surveyors of highways 
Avere appointed. The repair of bridges was the duty 
of the county, that of the roads rested with the 
parish; the paving of the towns was done at the 
expense of the householders, and in general the 
principle was asserted, that the care of the roads 
rested with the owners of property. Travelling was 
mostly on horseback; post-horses could be procured 
on the main routes. Goods were transported in rude 
carts, and some wealthy persons began to have coaches 
constructed for use on great occasions. 

Inns are spoken of as comfortable, and provided 
with servants attentive both to man and horse. In 
them a common table was provided at a moderate 
rate for those who chose; but gentlemen as a rule 
ate in a private chamber, ordering what food they 
liked from the kitchen. The host or hostess would 
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converse with the traveller during his meals, and 
provide music for his amusement if he wished. It 
was not thought mean if a traveller saved part of his 
supper for breakfast. A little bargaining over the 
bill was sometimes needed; but altogether, we are 
told, "a man cannot more freely conimand at home 
in his own house than he may do in his inn." A 
considerable number of foreigners began to visit 
England, and in the beginning of the reign of 
James I. a master of the ceremonies was appointed 
to wait on travellers of distinction on their arrival at 
Dover, and see that they were supplied with coaches, 
carts, or horses for their journey to London. The 
common plan was to go to Gravesend, and thence by 
water to London. The tastes of the English are 
shown by the complaint of German travellers — that 
they could only get roast meats at the Gravesend inns. 
The Thames was gay, not only with boats of all 
kinds, but with flocks of swans. On approaching 
London, the bridge — "very sumptuous and wonderful" 
— with its rows of houses on either side and chapel 
in the midst, was the admiration of all beholders. 
The prosperity of the London citizens appeared in 
their clothes — the women sat at their doors with velvet 
caps on their heads, huge ruffs round their necks, 
their gaily-coloured petticoats of velvet or cloth, and 
kirtles of silk or satin, adorned with gold chains and 
other jewels. Li the streets a noisy crowd of appren- 
tices, in blue cloaks and flat caps, hustled and jeered at 
the passers-by ; foreigners especially complained of 
their rudeness. 

London, — London was gay and prosperous in those 
days. Alone amongst the English cities it was growing 
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rapidly in size and population, so rapidly as to cause 
alarm; and in 1593 it was forbidden to erect any 
new buildings in London or Westminster, or enclose 
any common within three miles of the gates. Over- 
crowding within the houses was also forbidden. West 
of Templebar, along the Strand, towards Westminster, 
were the houses of the nobles, with gardens and stairs 
down to the Thames — the highway of London. Hence 
boats conveyed the pleas arc-seeker to the Bankside of 
Southwark, to see the baiting of bulls and bears, the 
tricks of monkeys trained to ride on horseback ; 
and these spectacles were all the more enjoyable 
since he could smoke whilst he watched, for tobacco 
became popular very quickly after its introduction ; 
or he could take part in a fencing or tilting match, or 
play tennis in one of the courts near Whitehall. In 
the evening too he could visit one of the wooden 
theatres which had sprung up in Southwark — between 
1613 and 1660 there were seventeen in all — and 
perhaps see Shakspeare himself act in one of his own 
plays. There was plenty of life and amusement in 
London, and the Tudor monarchs treated the citizens 
to frequent splendid shows. Elizabeth at her coro- 
nation went first from Westminster to the Tower by 
water, her gay procession of barges being met by the 
barges of the Livery Companies, adorned with banners 
and devices. Two days afterwards she made her 
solemn entry into the city in a chariot, followed by 
her court on horseback, and was entertained at the 
street corners by the pageants of the Companies. On 
other occasions she would go through the city in a 
gorgeous litter, surrounded by her court on foot, and 
she was always welcome to the citizens. 
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The London of that time was all comprised within 
the city walls, where the quaint gabled houses, often 
jutting out so far as almost to meet, offered no 
uniform or orderly front to the streets. The plain 
exteriors of many amongst them did not prepare the 
visitor for the wealth and comfort of the interior. 
The citizens went out to Holborn and Bloomsbury for 
change of air, and houses were provided there for 
the reception of children and invalids. Covent 
Garden was an open field, Oxford Street was only 
the way to Oxford, Piccadilly the way to Beading. 
St. James* Park was a morass till drained by 
Henry VIII. 

The great schools of London owe their origin to 
this period. D^an Colet founded his school of St. 
Paul's in 1512. The dissolved house of the Grey 
Friars became Christ's Hospital in 1533. The com- 
pany of the Merchant Taylors founded their school 
in 1561. Elizabeth founded Westminster School in 
1590. The generosity of the citizens and a small 
part of the riches of some of the monasteries com- 
bined to found the hospitals of St. Giles, St. Bartholo- 
mew, and St. Thomas, and the lunatic asylum of 
St. Mary of Bethlehem, or Bedlam. The wealthy 
merchants of the day were generous and thoughtful 
of the poor, and constantly left bequests to found 
almshouses, apprentice poor lads, and dower poor 
maidens. Contemporary foreign writers as a rule 
give the English merchant a good character. They 
are struck with the freedom allowed to women, and 
call England "the paradise of married women;" but 
do not consider the Englishwomen as industrious as 
the Dutch. They are too much bent on amusement, 
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and leave the drudgery of domestic work to their 
servants, numbers of whom are kept by all the 
gentry. 

The chief sights which attracted the foreigner in 
England were the chapel of Henry VII., and the 
tombs of the kings in Westminster Abbey, the 
Divinity Schools at Oxford, and King's Chapel at 
Cambridge. In London the most noteworthy build- 
ings were the Gildhall, Leadenhall (built as a store- 
house for com), and the Koyal Exchange. The chief 
lounges were the nave of St. Paul's, where the 
gallants talked gossip, and showed off their fine 
clothes, and the Arcade of the Exchange, where the 
orange-women sold fruit, and the shopmen pursued the 
passer by with cries of "What d'ye lack?" 

Private Houses, — Unlike London, the other towns 
decayed during the time of the Tudors. Statutes con- 
stantly refer to this decay, and to the ruin of the fair 
buildings which used to adorn the cities. The disso- 
lution of the monasteries no doubt had much to do with 
it, as many of the towns had centred round monasteries. 
The gildhalls too must have been among the fine 
buildings which were going to ruin. Trade centres 
were changing. There was a general resistance to 
the restrictions imposed by the craft gilds and the 
chartered towns. The greater security of the king- 
dom made life in the country easy and pleasant. 
Frowning castles were no longer built by the nobility, 
but in their place rose pleasant brick mansions, with 
quaint gabled roofs, and many windows. Glass was 
plentiful, and its manufacture had begun in England. 
Fanciful buildings were erected. The majority of the 
houses were still of wood ; the better ones plaistered 
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inside, and the walls hung with tapestiy, or wain- 
scoted with oak, against which stood out the gold and 
silver plate, which nobles, gentry, and merchantis 
even farmers and artiscuis, loved to possess. Bat it 
was fashionable among the great people to drink oat 
of rare Venice glass, which they preferred to plate. 
Turkey rugs lay on the floora The beds were hung 
with silk or tapestry, and fine linen decked the tabk 
Comfort of living had increased all round. Even the 
poorer houses began to have chimneys. In 1689 it 
was ordered that no cottage should be built without 
four acres of land, and that only one family was to 
live in each cottage. Instead of straw pallets and 
a log of wood for a pillow were now seen feather 
pillows and beds. Foreigners remark on the fresh 
neatness of English houses, the floors strewn with 
sweet herbs, and fragrant flowers in the bedchambers. 
There was great taste for gardening amongst the gentry. 
New flowers and fruit trees were imported from the 
Continent, gardens were carefully laid out, with quaint 
conceits of mazes and strajigely-cut yew hedges. 
Deer parks abounded, and hunting and hawking were 
the favourite amusements of country life. 

Necessaries of life were plentiful — even the labour- 
ing classes could get meat in abundance. The gentry 
ate wheaten, the poor barley bread ; beer was mostly 
brewed at home ; wine was drunk in the richer houses. 
Trade brought many luxuries to the English table ; 
spices, sugar, currants, almonds, dates, &c., came from 
the East. The English were specially fond of sweet 
things, and many a fine lady's teeth turned black 
from over indulgence in them. The nobles kept 
French cooks, and indulged in a great variety of dishes, 
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but on the whole seem to have been fairly moderate in 
the amount botii of their eating and drinking. 
Amongst the working population there was a good 
deal of drunkenness, though mainly at festivals. 
Bridal and christening feasts were the occasion of 
much eating and drinking. It was the custom for 
each to bring some food with him, the host providing 
only bread, drink, and house room. Two meals a day 
—dinner at eleven, and supper at seven — were the 
rule among all classes. 

The tastes of the people were the tastes of their 
rulers. Dancing — a favourite accomplishment of 
Elizabeth's — was very popular. Music, in which she 
excelled, was making great progress ; and we hear much 
of the sweet singing of the boys in the Royal Chapel. 
The Tudor sovereigns always allowed their subjects to 
enjoy the sight of their splendour. They frequently 
moved from one royal residence to another. Elizabeth 
made many progresses through her kingdom, staying at 
the houses of the nobles. Her love of dress and finery 
was imitated by all. The moralists in vain lifted up 
their voices against the madness of the fashions. 
"Their coat must be made after the Italian fashion, 
their cloak after the use of the Spaniard, their cap 
must be of the French fashion, and at the last their 
dagger must be Scottish with a Venetian tassel of silk." 
" Like a crow, the Englishman borrows his feathers 
from all nations." Ladies painted their faces and 
wore false hair, they stuck out their monstrous ruffs 
on wires, stuffed their petticoats with tow, and tilted 
up their feet with cork heels. The dresses of both 
sexes were covered with jewels; silk hose and 
embroidered gloves were valued presents. 
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Against all these follies the voices of the Puritans 
were uplifted with increasing energy. They saw only 
the sin and the folly of the gay life of the time. 
Wakes, fairs, and feasts were to them but causes of 
drunkenness and immorality; theatres but an incite- 
ment to sin. Sunday was the great day for feasting 
and holiday-making; "whereby," says P. Stubbs, 
" God's people are marvellously corrupted and carried 
away from true virtua" In the midst of the gay life 
of the Elizabethan days, the reaction was already 
preparing. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PURITANS AND THE STUARTS, 

Puritan Morality, — The voices of the Puritan 
moralists grew louder and more frequent when, after 
the accession of James I., the exceptional causes for 
union which had drawn the people round their sover- 
eign disappeared. The Puritans were mostly to be 
found in the middle classes, amongst the small farmers, 
traders, and manufacturers, who had in former days 
been the strength of Lollardry. Apart from religious 
considerations, their industrious natures revolted against 
the idleness and folly of the upper classes. The vices 
of the nobility were no longer disguised by the glamour 
cast over them by the pretence of chivalrous devotion 
to a virgin queen. At the court of James I. even the 
^omen set an example of drunkenness ; public money 
"was squandered with extravagant folly on one favourite 
after another. No wonder if the hard-working trader, 
"whose religious life had been quickened by more living 
teaching, was driven to the extreme of thinking all 
amusements wrong, when he saw the result of the lives 
of the rich and the courtiers given over wholly to 
pleasure-seeking. We see traces of their spirit in the 
work of Parliament. Acts for suppressing swearing, 
drunkenness, and inordinate tippling in ale-houses 
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])ecame fre(iuent. Tlien camo the day when the 
IHiritans had the upper hand, and attempted to force 
upon the country a standard of morality higher than 
the people were fit for, and more rigid than was con- 
sistent witli the facts of human life. The devout 
l\iritan passed his life in a round of religious exercises, 
broken only by the punctilious discharge of his worldly 
business. But the extreme fanaticism which denounced 
all pleasures did not prevail universally amongst them. 
Cromwell himself was very fond of music. It was 
with his encouragement that Davenant, in 1656, 
started a kind of decorous Italian opera in Rutland 
House, performed with declamations and music. The 
strength with which the Puritanic spirit displayed 
itself varied with places and circumst^mcea; the leaden 
were not always able to control the ignorant bigotry of 
their followers. On the whole, when the violence of 
the Civil Wars was past, the country seems to have 
enjoyed a period of calm and prosperity under the 
rule of the Commonwealth. The government protected 
the interests of trade, encouraged industry, attempted 
to supply work for the poor, and cared for education. It 
also strove to force people to attend public worship, and 
punished drunkenness, swearing, sabbath-breaking, and 
many minor vices with stocks and fines. The great 
evil of Puritanism was the hypocrisy that it produced 
by forcuig upon people the outward show at least of 
virtue. It has left England as a legacy tlie Sabbath, 
as opposed to the Sunday, the festival and holiday of 
the people. In former days efforts had been made to 
put down the holding of fairs and markets on Sunday, 
but it remained the great day for the village games 
and amusements, in which all shared after the morning 
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services in the church. Many of these amusements, 
such as bear-baiting, were no doubt rough and cruel ; 
but the Puritans swept away innocent as well as 
harmful sports, and the inevitable result followed, that 
men spent their Sundays iu the ale-houses. In London 
in after years Sundays were specially disorderly, and 
the streets were filled with drunken men. Many of 
our churches and cathedrals also show sad traces of 
Puritan bigotry iu their defaced and ruined monu- 
ments. But to the Puritans England owes much, for 
raising the standard of virtue and industry amongst 
the middle classes, at a time when the growth of trade, 
with its increased facilities for acquiring wealth, sur- 
rounded the path of the industrious trader with temp- 
tations. We revere chivalry in spite of its follies, 
because of the standard of morality it kept before the 
knights of the middle ages ; Puritanism did much the 
same for the traders of later times. New England 
remains the greatest result of Puritanism. Without 
the patience, the endurance, the stern disregard of 
physical comfort, the unswerving determination to 
find a place where God could be worshipped in free- 
dom, shown by the Puritan pilgrims, the difficulties of 
the first colonization of the New England states would 
hardly have been surmounted. The leading part played 
by the middle classes during the Commonwealth had 
another important result. The old prejudice that trade 
was incompatible with high rank disappeared. The 
younger sons of country gentlemen went into business, 
and in this way classes were drawn closer together. 

The Reaction, — With the Kestoration came the 
reaction against Puritan strictness, but it is easy 
to exaggerate its extent. It showed itself freely 
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and noisily in London and around the Conrt ; in the 
(iountry no doubt the change was not so great. Charles 
IT. and the Duke of York, with the profligate nobles 
who surrounded them, set a bad example of care- 
K'sa living. Access to the Court was easy to all. 
Anyone could make their way in to see the king 
supping with his favourite ladies, or the queen on her 
way to worship in her private chapeL There was 
no disguise about the Court morals, and the moral 
condition of London society is shown in the contem- 
porary drama. Already under Richard Cromwell two 
tlieatres had been set up. Immediately after the 
Restoration two companies were licensed to KiUigrew 
and Davenant, called the King's and the Duke of 
York's. Plays were performed between thr«e and nine 
o'clock ; theatre-going was the amusement of the 
world of fashion, not of the people, as it had been 
in Elizabethan days. In 1629 some French women 
had appeared for the first time on the stage in London, 
and had been hissed and pelted off; but after the 
Restoration female parts were regularly played by 
women. At first Shakspeare's and Ben Jensen's 
]>lays were frequently given, as well as more recent 
ones, l^ut now plays, which were of an incredible 
license, gradually drove the others out. It is im- 
possible now to imagine how ladies and gentlemen 
can have sat to see plays acted, the license of which 
was unredeemed by any finer qualities. 

The political leaders were as immoral as the social 
loaders. Politics had become a trade, a means to 
grow rich ; and whilst officials shamelessly amassed 
wealth, the navy was left in such a miserable condition 
as to be almost at the mercy of the Dutch. 
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Between London and the country the distinction 
was sharply marked. The country gentlemen seldom 
came to London. They busied themselves in culti- 
vating their estates, and in administering justice in 
their neighbourhood. Many of them lived during 
part of the year in their provincial towns, which 
formed a social centre for the district. They were a 
rude, uneducated race, who drank hard and swore 
freely, but in their rough way they did their duty, 
and were revolted by the sight of the vices of the 
Court and capital. Their political importance is shown 
by the growth of the country party in Parliament. 
The country clergy were hardly more lettered than 
their squires, and occupied almost the social position 
of lacquays. The learned and eloquent clergy came 
to London, like every one else who wished to get on in 
the world. 

Social Imp^'ovements. — Puritanism destroyed the 
last relics of medisevalism, under the Stuarts society 
became essentially modern, and many of the institu- 
tions upon which the comfort of modern life depends 
had their origin. 

The Letter Post. — In 1635 the first public letter 
post was established. Before that time letters had 
been sent by special messengers, by the sheriff's men, 
and by carriers. The post was further regulated by 
an Act passed in 1640, which established a General 
Post Office in London to collect letters, and send them 
all over the kingdom and beyond the seas. The 
king was to appoint a Postmaster -General, and his 
agents alone were to have the right to dispatch 
letters; common carriers and shipmasters being the 
only exceptions to this rule; he was also to provide 
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horses for riding post. Letters were to be carried at 
the rate of 2d. a sheet for eighty miles, to be paid ob 
delivery. Under tlie Commonwealth the postal ar- 
rangements were farmed out, but the Act of 1640 was 
confirmed in tlie first year of Charles 11. From that 
time dates the privilege of members of Parliament to 
frank letters by signing them, which allowed them to 
go free, a privilege which was enormously abused. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, a man named 
Murray set up a private venture penny post for the 
conveyance of letters and parcels in London. 

Hackney Coaclies, — In 1634 hackney carriages first 
stood for hire in the streets of London ; but this in- 
novation excited alarm. It was urged that to use 
coaclies would block up the streets, spoil the pave- 
ments, and raise the price of hay. In 1636 a pro- 
clamation forbade the hiring of coaches for distances 
under three miles ; but the next year the coachmen got 
a special license from the Court. Under the Common- 
wealth the hackney coaches in London were limited 
to 200, and under Charles IL to 400. The watermen 
suffered seriously from this innovation ; for after the 
introduction of hackney coaches, and the improvement 
of street-paving, the river gradually ceased to be tlie 
great highway of London. 

The Streets. — Growing attention was paid to the 
condition of the streets. Frequent Acts ordered re- 
paving. It was forbidden to throw coals and ashes into 
the streets, and the inhabitants were ordered to sweep 
the street in front of their houses twice a week ; scav- 
engers were to go round with a cart and bell to carry 
away rubbish. Every householder was ordered to hang 
out a lanthom from nightfall till nine p.m. Still, nu 
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one who could help it walked the streets at night. 
After the Eestoration, bands of young men of good birth, 
calling themselves Muns, Scourers, &c., amused them- 
selves by rioting in the streets, fighting with one 
another, and husthng all who came in their way. 

The Fire. — The great fire of 1666, which destroyed 
a third of London, provided an opportunity for 
. widening the streets, and improving the houses. It 
destroyed mediaeval London, with all its picturesque- 
ness and all its filth, and most of the art treasures 
of the city perished in the flames. The Plague of 
1665 had shown how lamentable the sanitary con- 
ditions of London were. Since the fire no epidemic 
has raged with equal severity. To the greatest architect 
that England has ever owned. Sir Christopher Wren, 
the task of rebuilding the destroyed churches was 
entrusted. His graceful and fantastic spires, and the 
mighty dome with which he crowned St. Paul's, 
remain the chief ornaments of the city. He was 
prepared to go further, and drew a plan in which he 
laid out the new city, which was to spring from the 
ashes of the old, in commodious squares and wide 
streets. But the conflicting claims of the various 
owners of property prevented the execution of so 
elaborate a design. Still, much care was expended on 
the rebuilding. Parliament passed several carefully- 
framed statutes, regulating the kind of houses to be 
built. Streets were widened and raised, conduits and 
the middle rows of houses, which blocked up some 
streets, were removed. Unfortunately many of the 
old gardens were built over, and thus the total number 
of houses was increased. For the rebuilding of St. 
PauFs a special tax of eighteenpence for each ton of 
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coals brought to London was to be levied, and paid to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Intellectual Life, — That an architect of the stamp 
of Wren should have arisen and met with approval 
gives some idea of the culture of the time. Alongside 
of the profligate courtiers and self-seeking politicians 
who crowded to London were men of letters, 
philosophers, scientific men, and investigators. It was 
not an age of poetry, nor an age when art influenced 
the people as a whole ; but it was a period to which 
we must look for the origin of many of the forces of 
the intellectual life of the present day. 

The Rayed Society, — Sir Thomas Gresham had at- 
tempted to provide an intellectual centre for London 
by the lectures which he founded at his college. It 
was at one of these, given by Wren, the astronomer, 
in 1660, that it was first proposed to start a society 
for the purpose of discussing scientific questions, and 
furthering scientific discovery. Charles II. favoured 
the project, and the Royal Society was incorporated 
in 1662, and to this day remains the centre of the 
scientific life of the country. 

The P&i'iodical Press, — The enormous number of 
pamphlets published shows the activity of men's minds. 
In them the questions of the day were discussed, and 
theories put forth to correct the pressing evils. 

The year 1622 saw the appearance of the first 
English periodical newspaper. Before that time 
news had been circulated by manuscript news letters 
written in the capital, and sent into the country. In 
1641 reports of the proceedings in Parliament were 
first published, and many newspapers, chiefly weekly, 
began to appear. The London Gazette was started in 
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1665, and since then has appeared twice every week. 
The Daily- Courant^ the first daily paper, came out in 
1703. During the eighteenth century the number of 
newspapers increased enormously. Many were pub- 
lished in the provinces as well as in London. Daily 
or weekly papers on social subjects, such as the 
Spectator and the Tatler, came into fashion. The 
first magazine, called the Gentlernan^s Magazine^ 
appeared in 1731, and in 1750 eight magazines were 
published. 

Trade. — At first, no doubt, pamphlets took the place 
now occupied by newspapers in influencing public 
opinion. Of these pamphlets many were concerned 
with trade questions* A belief in what was called 
the balance of trade prevailed at that time. By this 
was meant the need that the imports should not 
exceed the exports. It was noted as a most alarming 
sign that year after year imports considerably exceeded 
exports, and it was believed that the country was being 
drained of its wealth to pay for these imports. Authori- 
ties on commercial questions also discussed the utility 
of trading companies, which probably enjoyed their 
highest importance at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Here and there voices were raised in favour 
of free and open trade. Amongst the later companies 
was the English Guinea Company, founded in 1662, 
to supply the West Indian Colonies with 3000 negroes 
annually. The company was supported by the Duke 
of York; but the regulation of this infamous trade 
seems to have been impossible. Several companies to 
carry it on were founded in turn, because previous 
ones had been ruined by war, misconduct, and 
struggles with interlopers. The general trade with 
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the colonies was growing. Sugar, spices, dyes, 
to])acco, and cotton were imported from them'; and 
for their protection the growing of tobacco in England 
was prohi])ited. This prohibition remains in force to 
this day. 

Tlie Nam'fjation Ad. — The final triumph of EngM 
comnierce was secured by an Act which seemed at first 
to hamper it. The Dutch, both as traders and colonists, 
were England's rivals and indeed superiors in every 
quarter. English merchants were in the habit of 
using Dutch ships, because their freight was lower 
tlian that of English ships. This led to the decay of 
the English naval power, and in 1651 Parliament 
ordered that no merchandise was to be imported save 
in English bottoms. This was the first of the famous 
navigation acts. It was re-affirmed in 1660, and all 
trade with the colonies was ordered to be in English 
si lips. This act really secured the triumph of the 
English over the Dutch as a naval power, though for 
some years, owing to the miserable inefficiency of the 
navy under the later Stuarts, the issue seemed doubtful 

Manufactures, — English woollen manufactures con- 
tinued to improve, and by the end of the seventeenth 
century were equal to the Flemish. Spinning and 
weaving was carried on chiefly in the houses of the 
weavers scattered in villages round the chief manu- 
facturing districts. Exeter was the great market for 
the serge made in the west. The Yorkshire towns — 
Bradford, Leeds, <fec. — were already famed for their 
woollen manufactures, though Norwich was still the 
chief manufacturing city. To encourage the woollen 
trade it was enacted in 1666 that all persons should 
be buried in woollen shrouds. But hardly any im- 
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provements were introduced into the methods of 
manufacture, which remained much the same from 
the time of Edward III. till 1780. After the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, great 
numbers of French Protestants, industrious, clever 
workmen, took refuge in England. In London many 
settled in Spitalfields, and gave a great stimulus to 
the silk manufacture, which was already of consider- 
able importance. It was probably owing to the skill 
of the refugees that a writer in 1707 was able to say 
that the best clocks, watches, telescopes, and instru- 
ments of all kinds were made in England, and thence 
exported to other countries. In 1662 the first wire 
mill was set up by a Dutchman ; and in 1672 the 
Duke of Buckingham induced some makers, grinders, 
and polishers of glass from Venice, to settle in Eng- 
land, who greatly improved the glass manufacture. 

Coal was already largely used as fuel, but it was 
still thought necessary to use wood for iron smelting ; 
and such ironworks as existed were in the wooded 
districts of Surrey and Sussex, and near the Forest of 
Dean, while Birmingham was just beginning to be of 
some slight importance. On the whole, the mineral 
wealth of the country was still entirely undeveloped. 

Parliament, in 1624, had abolished monopolies, in 
so far as they affected internal trade, which could 
henceforth be carried on freely. Under Charles II. 
also the statutes against forestalling, regrating, and 
engrossing were much modified; but progress was 
still hampered by the existence of favoured companies, 
and by the constant interference of government. 

The Population, — The greater number of the inhabi- 
tants still lived by agriculture. In 1690 the whole 
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population of England was about 6,500,000. It had 
probably rather more than doubled since Domesday. 
The relative importance of London was far greater than 
at present; its population numbered 105,000, whilst 
all other cities and market towns in England had only 
195,000. It was this that made people regard with such 
alarm the growth of London. James I. and Charles I. 
issued several proclamations ordering the nobility and 
gentry to spend part of the year at home instead of 
residing constantly in London. The great change in 
the comparative density, together with the large 
increase of the population, was to be effected by the 
invention of machinery. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

RICH AND POOR IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUR y. 

The advance in the domestic comfort of the upper 
classes, which had begun under Elizabeth, continued 
with rapid strides till it culminated in the elaborate 
culture and fanciful refinement of the age of Anne. 
But whilst the comfort of the rich increased, the 
condition of the poor grew steadily worse, till it 
ended in the almost universal pauperism of the agri- 
cultural classes. 

Tlie Poor Lato. — The Poor Law of Elizabeth had 
attempted to solve the great question how to help 
the deserving poor, and how to force the idle to 
work. But though the poor rate steadily increased, 
the number of vagrants did not diminish, and the 
problem daily grew more perplexing to social reformers. 
Parliament constantly tried to amend and enforce the 
working of the Act. As regards the erection of 
workhouses, it was never really carried out. It was 
impossible for each parish to provide workhouse ac- 
commodation for its poor, and far easier to relieve 
them by money payments. Still, subsequent Acts 
repeatedly urged the erection of workhouses as a 
means of reforming the vagrant poor. The class of 
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vagrants was much increased after the Restoration 
by the soldiers who had fought in the Civil Wars; 
and in 1662 the Act of Settlement was passed 
probably with a view to stop the wandering habits 
of the vagrants. It ordered that any person coming 
to settle in a tenement worth less than £10 might, 
within forty days, at the will of the justices of the 
peace, be removed back to the place whence they 
caiiio. The Act only meant to prevent one place 
l)cing burdened with the poor of another, but its 
result was most disastrous. It practically turned the 
labourer into a serf without land; it prevented the 
free circulation of labour, and led to the formation 
of close parishes, where the land was in the hands 
of one or two owners. These, as justices, would 
refuse to allow any poor to migrate into their parish, 
and so keep down their poor rate: whilst the labourers 
tlifjy needed lived in the neighbouring parishes, and 
often had their wages supplemented by the rate& 
Disastrous to the poor, the Act of Settlement was 
a rich harvest to the lawyers, owing to the number of 
cases which grew out of it. With slight modifications 
it remained in force till 1834. It was followed by a 
great deal of other legislation about the poor, much 
of which related to the erection of poorhouses and 
workhouses. An Act of 1723 allowed two or more 
parishes to unite for this purpose. The workhouse of 
that day was a sort of manufactory, and tried to 
make a profit out of the labour of the inmates. The 
view was largely held tliat the State was bound to 
provide work for the poor. Some private persons 
tried experiments on their own account, and set up 
establishments for providing the poor with work. 
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Bness was regarded as the great cause of poverty, 
L alms-giving is repeatedly blamed as an encourage- 
nt to pauperism. One writer even proposes the 
lishment of the giver. The attempt to make a 
)fit out of the work of the pauper naturally failed, 
more common plan seems to have been to contract 

their maintenance in poorhouses. 
But whilst all agreed that the idleness of the poor 
.8 the cause of their misery, no one urged that the 
iditions of their labour should be made more hope- 
.. The justices of the peace were authorised to 

the rate of wage at quarter sessions. It does not 
pear that when once fixed, they troubled to raise 

should prices rise. The justices were the chief 
iployers of labour. They regarded it to be to 
sir interest to keep labour cheap. Any attempts 

the poor to improve their own condition were 
posed. In 1720 and 1725, Acts were passed 
blaring certain combinations into which tailors and 
avers had entered to be illegal and void. Wages 
fered throughout the country; but probably the 
srage wage of the agricultural labourer was about 

a day. His wife and children also worked, but 
iir combined efforts could provide but a scanty 
pply of necessaries. Little variety in diet was 
3sible for them. Tea and coflfee, and for the most 
rt wheaten bread, were luxuries out of their reach ; 
tatoes were not as yet commonly used; their 
mes were wretched hovels. 
Charities, — The rich did not disregard the miseries 

the poor. The eighteenth century was the great 
3 of charitable foundations. Almshouses and free 
lools, sprung up on all sides, doles of alms and 
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l»r(iad were instituted. Everything that henevolence 
cDuld devise was done to relieve the condition of the 
jjoor, hut no 8t(»ps were taken to aid them to attain 
;i position in which thoy miglit he ahle to do without 
hent^volence. !Many of the charitahlo foundations 
hccaine valueless after a time. Owing to the pre- 
vailing,' ofTunal corruption, they were often administered 
in such a way as to enrich a few office-holders, and 
harcly touch those f(^r whom they had heen instituted 

The majority of the free schools shared the fate of 
the <;rammar schools, and were monopolised by the 
middle classes. Tn other cases, if situated in outK)f- 
the-way places, thoy too often were looked upon as 
sinecures by their masters. The task of providing 
some sort of education for their flock fell for the most 
l)art upon the clergy, who in many cases held schools 
themselves, souKjtimes within the churches. In some 
places a benevohMit squire would pay a schoolmaster; 
hut th(^ early ago — ton and even seven and under— at 
which children went to work, both in agricultural and 
industrial districts, would lead to the conclusion that 
the poor for the most part were without education. 
In 1702 an attempt was made to do something for 
''(moral education, bv the foundation of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which 
since then has boon so important an agency for good. 

Friendly Soriefha. — The chief way in which the 
poor triiul to holj) thomsolvos was by Friendly Societies, 
a great many of which were founded all over the country 
in the oightconth century. Tliey wore for the most 
pjirt small socio.tios. Wolverhampton with a population 
of 20,000 had thirty of them. They were found even 
in quite little village's; there were some for women 
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also. Many fell into financial difficulties by giving 
too liberal allowances, and failing to keep correct 
accounts. Their difficulties were sometimes surmounted 
by the simple method of stopping all out- payments 
for six months when the fund got below £10. Their 
rules show a care for morals; fines were sometimes 
imposed for playing gambling games on Sundays, 
for disorderly conduct at the feast. An annual feast 
was held, for which generally there was a special 
subscription; it was often preceded by a procession 
and attendance at a church service. Weekly or 
monthly the members held their pay-nights, and a sum, 
generally twopence, was fixed which members should 
then spend in drink. These meetings were almost 
the only amusement of the poor. The good done by 
the Friendly Societies was so clearly seen, that an Act 
of Parliament was passed in 1793 for their encourage- 
ment, and it was even discussed whether they should 
not be made compulsory. 

The Upper Classes, — Whilst the standard of comfort 
amongst the poor remained miserably low, that of the 
upper classes had greatly risen. The age of Anne 
saw the erection of many of our most comfortable as 
well as our most elegant dwelling-houses. The gentry 
had begun to take great pleasure in their country 
houses, which were adorned with pictures, sculpture, 
and china, and other objects of art collected with 
care from all parts of the world. The gardens were 
laid out with great skill, and ornamented with won 
drous Grecian temples, curious grottoes, and Chinese 
pagodas. The ingenuity of architects studied the 
convenience of the internal arrangements, and con- 
trived that each room might be approached without 
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jmssing through another, as had been usual before. 
Dressing-rooms were considered more important than 
bedrooms; they were larger and contained many of 
the choicest pictui'es. Here, wliilst her hair was 
being dressed, and her patches fixed, the lady received 
and conversed with her visitors. 

The roads in the neighbourhood of the great 
country houses were well kept, a marked contrast to 
the hollow ways, or quagmires varied with pieces of 
rock, which traversed most parts of the country under 
tlie name of roads. But, above all, the attention of 
the travciller was arrested by the agricultural experi- 
ments with which the landowners were busy. 

AijricuUare, — Since the Kevolution of 1688, corn- 
growing had become more profitable ; for all restrictions 
on its export had been removed, and instead a bounty 
granted to encourage it. At the same time, restric- 
tions on the importation of corn had been imposed; 
but these did not excite attention for many years. 
The removal of the restrictions on internal trade bad 
given a great stimulus to agriculture, and down to 
1763 a great deal of corn was exported. The intro- 
duction of root-crops and clover in the seventeenth 
century, encouraged and aided stock-raising. Drill- 
husbandry was introduced in 1731, and much attention 
given to dressing and draining the limd. The greatest 
cliange was made by the enclosures of the eighteenth 
century. An enormous cpuintity of land still lay open, 
subject to certain rights of i)asture. Other land was 
held by various owners in scattered j)arcels, which had 
their origin in the days when the land was divided 
anew each year. In some places tlie common field, 
with its threefold division, still survived. Agricultural 
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mers saw how unprofitable this state of things 

For long they had pleaded the advantages of 

5sed over open lands, and the eighteenth century 

rapid progress in this direction. In Anne's reign 

9 acres were enclosed; imder George III., 2,804,197. 

etimes the arrangements for enclosure were made 

xchanging lands, so that the separate properties 

it lie conveniently together; at other times they 

J the result of a private commission, or else an 

of Parliament was applied for. Enclosure by 

of Parliament often led to unfairness, jobbery, 

great expense, and the rights of the smaller 

ers, who could not make their voices heard, were 

ected. The enclosures greatly changed the face 

he country. Experiments were tried to discover 

best kind of hedges. Hawthorn idtimately won 

day over whitethorn, crab-tree, and other com- 

bors. 

he draining of the fens largely increased the area 

and under cultivation. Much fenland had been 

ued in early times by the monks ; but after the 

)ression of the monasteries, the dykes and drains 

into decay. Under James I. and Charles I. new 

s of drainage were started. The Great Level of 

Fens extended from Lincoln to Cambridge. It 

inhabited by men who passed their lives on stilts 

in boats, and lived by fishing and snaring wild 

.. The fenmen vigorously opposed all efforts at 

nage, and constantly destroyed the works. The 

of Bedford, in 1630, encouraged the formation 

company for the drainage works. They engaged 

utch engineer to superintend, and the drainage 

regularly begun. It has gone on since for two 
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(•('iiturios. Hundreds of thousands of acres have been 
roclaiincd, and now hut little fen remains. 

Th(». ^nL'i*4it landlords were keen to try agricultural 
expcTiments, but the improvements made their way 
slowly. There was little communication between one 
county and anotlier, and old habits were hard to root 
out. The small owners, such as the statesmen of 
Cunilx'rland, were slow to make changes. It was in 
Yorkshire jind the Midland districts that the improve- 
luont was most marked. Here the farmers gave great 
attention to breeding. London was the great market 
iov cattle, and farmers entrusted the Smithfield 
drovers with their beasts to drive to London. On his 
r(»turn, the drover would meet the farmers at the 
village inn, to pay them the sums due. There he 
oft(M\ divided as much as £2,000 amongst persons 
who had no security but his word. 

Much attention was given to cheese-making in the 
Midland districts. The cheese-factors went round the 
country, each having their special dairies, which they 
visited to buy up the cheese. Hereford, Gloucester, 
Worcester, and IMonmouth were the great cider 
countiei?. The cider was bought up at Ledbury anil 
lJl)ton, taken to London or Bristol, and shippexi for 
the Indies. The agricultural Labourers of the district 
consumed enormous quantities of cider. It was a 
conunon fe^at to drink a gallon at a draught. The low 
wages of the labourer were, throughout England, 
generally supplemented by quantities of drink. Tlie 
farmers brewed for themselves, and did not feel the 
expense of the ale or cider. Many alloM'ed their 
labourers a gallon a day all the year round, and 
careful nicn carried home what they could spare to 
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wives and families. The labourers were gener- 

engaged by the year, and assembled for the 
al hirings at the statute fairs, coming often 
ty or thirty miles on foot for the purpose. These 

were the cause of much disorder; gambling- 
s were common at them until suppressed by the 
I Constable. Groups of ballad-singers collected, 
c was plentiful, and the day often ended in 
ilts and disturbances. Annual hirings are still 
'ule in the North of England. 
le Gentry, — The smaller gentry went little to 
Ion. A journey thither was not to be undertaken 
ly. The roads might be flooded, infested with 
3rs, blocked with snow, or so deeply rutted that no 
ige could safely make its way. The places in the few 
les which ran regularly were difficult to get, and 
often bespoken a fortnight before. At the inns the 
jller most frequently shared his room with another; 
times there would even be three in a bed. Still, 
hose interests lay in intellectual pursuits must go 
Dndon, then more than in these days of frequent 
nunication the intellectual centre of the nation, 
st the only place where culture could be found, 
.'ary men gathered there to starve in garrets, and 
Lss literature in the coffee-houses. The more fortu- 
found their way into the boudoirs of fine ladies, 

were beginning to pride themselves on their 
try tastes, and who discussed over a cup of tea the 
Spectator, and the last vase or monster from China. 
3 ladies busied themselves in political intrigue, 
•s were given over to a life of fashion, and when 

with the amusements of London went to refresh 
selves at Tunbridge Wells or Bath. Life at Bath 
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was organised by Beau Nash, a famous master of the 
ceremonies, who made Bath the gayest city of pleasure 
in the kingdom. The sanitary advantages of sea air 
were not recognised till towards the end of the century, 
when Brighton and other seaside watering-places 
became popular. 

Fashionable life during the middle of the eighteenth 
century was extremely frivolous — manners were coarse, 
the standard of morality low. Gambling was the con- 
suming passion of men and women. No party was 
complete without its gambling-table ; clubs were little 
more than gambling-houses ; gambling was the occupa- 
tion of the frequenters of watering-places. Men of 
fashion were heavy drinkers, and seldom rose from 
table sober. Both ladies and gentlemen gave infinite 
attention to dress, and the time that could be spared 
from parties of pleasure was spent at the milliners* 
shops in pursuit of the newest fashions from Paris. 

Art and Miisic. — During the earlier part of the 
century the artistic life of the country was at a low 
ebb. No great architect rose to succeed Wren, no 
painter took the place of Kneller. Such artists as 
existed were mostly occupied in painting the enormous 
sign-boards which decorated every shop and house of 
entertainment. Hogarth was the founder of a real 
English school of painting, and after him came the 
great artistic revival, which led to the foundation of 
the Royal Academy in 1768, with Sir J. Reynolds as 
its first president. 

The opera was introduced from Italy in 1705, but 
though some of the great Italian opera singers created 
much enthusiasm in England, the opera on the whole 
was not a success. Handel, after he had been in 
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England some time, was forced to give up writing 
operas and take to oratorios instead, which at first had 
little better success. Musical taste in England was 
not sufficiently educated to appreciate him, and it was 
only during the last few years before his death, in 
1759, that he was really popular. 

The, Theatre, — The degradation of the drama con- 
tinued with but little improvement for some time after 
the Eestoration. In 1735 matters were improved by 
the Licensing Act, which diminished the number of 
playhouses, and gave the Lord Chamberlain the right 
to forbid the performance of any play he considered 
unfit. Shakspeare had been forgotten, but after the 
beginning of the eighteenth century people again 
began to study his plays; and after 1737 some of 
them were revived on the stage. This revival was 
greatly stimulated by the appearance of Garrick, who 
acted for the first time in 174L His influence raised 
the English stage from its degradation, and taught the 
people to love the works of their greatest dramatists. 

Places of Amusement, — ^As popular as the theatres 
were Vauxhall and Ranelagh. Here there were bril- 
liant illuminations, refreshments, and masquerades. 
The shopkeeper's wife could elbow the aristocratic 
ladies in the lamplit walks. The gardens and buildings 
were open to any who could pay, and the company 
was by no means select, though very varied. Eating- 
houses and taverns were much frequented by gentle- 
men. The same companions met day after day in their 
favourite coffee-houses, which gradually changed into 
fashionable clubs. There was little love for home life; 
most people were engaged in a feverish pursuit of 
pleasure. Domestic servants followed the example of 
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tlieir masters. Attendance upon their mistresses led 
tliem constantly into dissipation. It was a common 
habit to put them on board wages, when they frequented 
taverns for their meals. Their wages were exorbitant, 
and excessive demands for fees were made upon visitors. 
After a dinner-party the guests were expected to fee 
each of the servants largely. Complaints of the bad- 
ness of servants were constant, and many broils and 
disorders were caused by them in the theatres and the 
streets. These evils were mostly caused by the desire 
for show, which led to the custom, common in England 
at all times, of keeping far more servants than were 
necessary. 

Attempts at Reform, — A great reform was effected 
by Lord Hard wick's Marriage Act in 1753. The Fleet 
marriages had grown into an intolerable scandal. A 
large number of clergy, many of them prisoners for 
debt, lived about the Fleet and spent their days in 
marrying any couple who came before them, perform- 
ing the ceremony in taverns or garrets without asking 
any questions. One of these clergy is said to have 
married 6000 couple a year. The Act of 1753 forbade 
marriages without banns or license, and made all 
marriages not performed in parish churches illegal. 

The Prisons. — The Fleet, where debtors and criminals 
of all kinds were herded together, was a spot of un- 
imaginable disorder and misery. James Oglethorpe 
called attention to it in 1729, and obtained the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Commission to inquire 
into that and other jails. The result was a widespread 
indignation at the disclosure of the atrocities with 
which the prisoners were treated, regardless of their 
crime, at their bad and insufficient food, and the terrible 
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prevalence of jail fever. Attempts at improvement 
were made by new regulations \ but John Howard, in 
1773, found matters still in a terrible condition. His 
vigorous efforts were the beginning of a period of 
improvement which led to the present state of feeling 
on the matter. 

Gin Drinking. — The eighteenth century saw a great 
change in the drinking habits of the people. The 
^ink of the gentry in former times had been chiefly 
claret ; that of the working classes beer or cider. But 
the Methuen Treaty of 1703, by permitting the 
importation of Portugal wines at a third of the duty 
paid by French wines, led to a complete revolution of 
taste in favour of the stronger wines of Portugal In 
1689, to encourage British industries, the importation 
of foreign spirits was forbidden, and many distilleries 
were started in England, The manufacture of gin 
rapidly increased, its cheapness brought it within the 
reach of all, and led to a deplorable increase of drunken- 
ness among the people. Signs were hung out by the 
gin-sellers announcing that customers could be made 
drunk for a penny, and dead drunk for twopence. 
The consequent disorders were terrible, and legal 
efforts were made to regulate the trade. After 1751 
only licensed dealers were allowed to sell gin, and the 
power of the magistrates to grant licenses was 
restricted. Still the main evil remained; the use of 
gin enabled the poor to get drunk as easily as the rich, 
and as drunkenness was no disgrace to the rich, it 
could be none to the poor. In the latter half of the 
century we can find traces of a better state of feeling. 
By degrees drunkenness has come to be regarded as a 
disgrace among the educated classes, and from them 
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the improvement is passing to the great mass of the 
people. 

Police. — The increase of drunkenness added to the 
disorders of the streets. The watchmen and constables, 
mo.stly old and decrepit men, were utterly powerless to 
keep order. Gangs of ruffians and thieves swarmed in 
the streets ; robberies and outrages of all kinds were of 
constant occurrence. Some improvement came in 
1736, with better arrangements for lighting the streets. 
More lamps were erected, and were kept lit from 
sunset to sunrise. Some years later a better police 
force was organised, which broke up the chief gangs of 
robbers in London. But robbers were still common on 
the country highways, and the more famous highway- 
men were objects of romantic interest to the people who 
crowded in awe-struck admiration to see them hnng. 
Death was the punisliment for many crimes; and 
public executions were frequent and favourite 
spectacles. But the real offenders of the peace of 
society often escaped free, whilst those guilty of com- 
paratively small crimes were punished with brutal 
severity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, 

Wb have now reached the period when a succession 
of inventions, combined with other favourable circum- 
stances, gave that great stimulus to English manu- 
facture which has produced the England of to-day. 
Before 1760 England was mainly an agricultural 
country. Its population, a little over 6,000,000, 
could easily be supported on the com grown within 
the country. Its chief wealth was still wool Its 
stores of coal and iron had hardly been touched. 
The great maaufacturing towns of to-day were mere 
villages or small country towns. Cloth weaving and 
the newer industry of cotton spinning were mostly 
carried on as domestic manufactures. The agricultural 
labourer and the small farmer, with the help of his 
wife and family, often increased in this way his 
scanty earnings. 

Various causes had operated so far to check the 
progress of manufacture. The jealous and exclusive 
spirit of the trade gilds, which, useful in the early days 
of a struggling industry, were too intent on personal 
ends and private advantage to be fitted for an age of 
national progress; the Statute of Apprenticeship of 
1563, according to which no one could foUow any 
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trade then established till he had served seven years ; 
the constant interference of the Legislature, which 
aimed at regulating trade and industry in the minutest 
details ; the want of proper machines ; the difficulties 
of communication between one district and another; 
all these were restrictions, the removal of which led 
to a remarkable development^ and a change of the 
circumstances of English life, so complete that it can 
be called nothing less than a revolution. 

The influence of the trade gilds had been declining 
for some time. The law of apprenticeship did not 
interfere with any of the newer industries, such as 
cotton spinning, since it applied only to trades already 
in existence in 1563. Government no longer inter- 
fered with the freedom of internal trade, and in this 
way England was in advance of the Continent. 

Canals. — Private enterprise made the first step in 
the direction of the improvement of communications. 
The Duke of Bridgwater wishing for some means by 
which the coals from his colliery at Worsley could be 
conveyed to Manchester, determined to construct a 
canal between the two places. There were no civil 
engineers in those days ; and, to aid him in his work, 
tlie duke applied to James Brindley, an imeducated 
millwright, who had gained some reputation through 
his ingenious mechanical oontrivances. Brindley threw 
himself heart and soul into the work; and in order 
to avoid locks, determined to carry the canal on an 
acjueduct over the river Irwell. It was looked upon 
as the scheme of a madman; but was successfully 
carried out, and completed in 1762, to the wonder 
and admiration of the crowds who flocked to see it. 
Brindley next made a canal between Manchester and 
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Liverpool, and finally planned and began the great 
canal known as the Grand Trunk, which connects the 
Trent and the Mersey, and is joined by other canals 
leading to the Severn and the Thames. 

Staffordshire Potteries. — The Grand Trunk brought 
the Staffordshire Potteries into easy communication 
with the rest of the country, just when Josiah Wedge- 
wood was labouring successfully to improve their 
wares. He produced ware which was both cheap 
and beautiful, and which, by superseding the pewter 
dishes and wooden trenchers before used by all 
except the rich, added greatly to the comfort of 
domestic life. Wedgewood and the canals brought 
civilization to the potteries, where hitherto the potters, 
a class by themselves, had lived in complete barbarism. 
We must remember the condition of the roads to 
appreciate what a boon the canals were. Along roads 
where the ruts were often four feet deep, goods could 
only be carried slung on the back of pack-horses — 
an inconvenient and risky method in the case of 
crockery. 

Iron Smelting, — Already in 1619 Lord Dudley had 
proved that iron could be smelted with coal, and had 
erected a blast furnace. His works were destroyed 
by the jealousy of other manufacturers, and the old 
methods were pursued for another century. The 
growth of manufactures called for more machines, 
and therefore for more iron. Dr. Roebuck, a Birming- 
ham chemist, established iron works on the river 
Carron, in Stirlingshire, where the first furnace was 
blown in 1760, and iron was smelted with coal. 
About the same time the iron manufacture was estab- 
lished in the coal fields of South Wales. The im- 
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proved quality and greater cheapness of iron much 
assisted tlie farther development of machines. 

Cotton Sj'ijining, — For about a century cotton 
spinning had been carried on in the villages round 
Manchestt*r. At first the raw cotton was imported 
fr<:>m the Levant; afterwards, when the Americans 
turned their attention to cotton growing, from 
America, 

The early English cotton goods were made of linen 
warp with cotton weft,* and the cotton manufacture 
}ti*.»}^aMy settled in the Manchester neighbourhood 
K»iause the linen manufacture flourished there. It 
was a domestic oceujxition. The head of the family 
wi:»ve, whilst wife and children supplied him with 
weft. But though children began to work at the age of 
seven or eight, the weaver's family could not supply 
him with enough weft, and he had to collect it with 
dithculty from the neighbouring spinsters. The first 
improvement in the machine r}' — Kaye*s invention of 
the moving shuttle — increaseil the rate of weaving, 
and therefore added to this inequality. Other in- 
ventions followed quickly. In 1769 Arkwright, 
originally a barber, took out a patent for his 
spinning machine, in which rollers were to do the 
work of fingers. He trained mechanics to make his 
machines and workmen to use them, and started a 
small factory where the frames were worked by horse- 
power. This proved too expensive, and he used 
water-power, from whence they were called water- 
frames. In 1767 James Hargraves, himself a weaver, 
invented the spinning-jenny, especially adapted for 
8i)inning weft. With Arkwright's water-frame a 
strong cotton warp could be spun, which soon caused 
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the use of linen warp to be abandoned. In 1779 
Samuel Crompton, also a weaver, invented the 
spinning-mule, which made a finer yam than any 
yet produced. The workmen looked upon these 
inventions at first with great suspicion. Factories 
were destroyed by furious mobs, and inventors had 
to puzzle out their machines in secret, like conspirators. 
But before long people began to realise what they had 
gained. Arkwright's patent expired in 1784, and 
eager men hastened to make use of his invention. 
The neighbourhood of Manchester was transformed — 
every available site within reach of water was seized 
upon for the erection of a factory ; sheds and garrets 
were fitted to receive spinning-mules; the youngest 
children were pressed into the work. Many small 
improvements were made in the machines, which 
added to the rapidity of the spinning process. 
Finally, a scholarly clergyma-n. Dr. Cartwright^ in- 
vented the power-loom, which would weave without 
hands to throw the shuttle. The power-loom made 
its way slowly. The first mill fitted with power- 
looms was destroyed by the ignorant weavers. But 
after 1813 they came into general use, and their 
number multiplied with extraordinary rapidity. The 
spinning machinery created the cotton manufacture; 
still had it depended upon water-power it could 
not have indefinitely extended. But whilst others 
were busy improving the spinning machinery. Watt 
was at work on the steam-engine, which gave life to 
all the other inventions. In 1787 it was first used in 
the manufactories of Lancashire. 

The steam-engine was also used in the iron, tin, 
copper, lead, and coal mines, and largely incre 
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tlieir operations. It was left to an American to apply 
it to ships. 

Improvements in bleaching and calico-printing 
added to the beauty of the goods manufactured. A 
revolution in dress followed; muslins and cottons, 
hitherto only a luxury for the rich, were universally 
worn; cotton stockings took the place of silk, and 
gentlemen used printed cottons for waistcoats. 
Crompton's mule was applied to the bobbin lace 
manufacture of Xottingham, which became extremely 
prosperous about 1823. In the woollen manufacture 
very few improvements had been introduced since the 
diiys of Edward III. ; but the machinery used for 
cotton was soon adapted to carding and spinning 
wool. 

Birmingliam and Sheffield rose rapidly into im- 
portance. Near Birmingham were the famous Soho 
works, where Boulton and Watt made their steam- 
engines. At Sheffield cutlery of all kinds was made, 
and both Sheffield and Birmingham were famous for 
their plate. Burke spoke of Birmingham as the toy- 
shop of Europe. 

Manchester and Birmingham were both free towns, 
and their industries in consequence were free from the 
old shackles which still restricted progress in the cor- 
porate towns. Most of the new industries did not 
come under the Apprenticeship Act of 1563. The 
spirit of the age was against restriction. Competition 
took the place of the mediaeval regulations, which 
strove to control production and the distribution of 
wealth, and it is this change which is the great 
characteristic of modern industrial civilization. 

In 1776 Adam Smith published the WeoHih of 
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Nations^ in which he proved the falseness of the old 
economic views, and showed that money and wealth 
were not identical, but that labour was the sole source 
of wealth, and that by allowing it to be free, and trade 
unrestricted, the progress of the nation would be best 
insured. Thus the foundation of our modern notions 
of political economy was laid. 

The industrial revolution began with the period 
apparantly so disastrous for England, when she lost 
her American colonies. It continued during the 
terrible years when her resources were strained to 
the uttermost by the struggle against Napoleon. But 
in spite of apparent humiliation and loss, England 
gained the riches and the men which enabled her to 
resist Napoleon, and revive at last from the strain of 
the long war. 

Effect on tlve Condition of the People, — ^The revolu- 
tion which changed England from an agricultural to 
an industrial country, and introduced competition as 
the regulating principle of industry, could not fail to 
be attended with great sufferings for the people. The 
immediate profits went to the capitalists. Any com- 
bination amongst the workpeople to improve their 
condition was forbidden by law. The rise of wages 
was very slow, whilst the rise of prices, owing to the 
war with France, was rapid. Taxation was excessive, 
and the scarcity of money, produced in part by the 
fact that large sums in specie were sent out of Eng- 
land as subsidies to her Continental allies, led to the 
issue of a paper currency which became excessively 
depreciated, and thus added to the sufferings of the 
wage-earning classes. Frequently -recurring periods 
of depression, the natural consequence of the new 
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unregulated industrial system, led to times of excep- 
tional distress. A succession of bad harvests drove 
up the price of com, which from 1808 to 1813 reached 
an average price of IO85. the quarter. These high prices 
corrupted the agriculturalists into speculators; pasture 
land was turned into arable; fortunes were made in 
years of scarcity, to be lost again if a good harvest 
suddenly brought the prices down. 

Effect of the French RevoltUton, — The opposition of 
classes was heightened by the effect of the French 
Kevolution. Its outbreak was welcomed with sym- 
pathy by most people in England ; but as it proceeded 
men felt that its ideas were hostile to law and order. 
Amongst the working classes it was different; they 
were beginning to feel that the interests of the capi- 
talists were opposed to theirs; they were not represented 
in Parliament; the country people suffered from 
the absenteeism of landlords, and the almost constant 
residence of the gentry in London. It was no wonder 
that the working classes should be an easy prey to 
any demagogues who tried to stir up their feelings, 
and excite their sympathies with the French revolu- 
tionists. Revolutionary societies were formed, pam- 
phlets written and circulated, and riots broke out in 
several towns. 

Artisans. — It would not be fair to assume that all 
masters were careless of the condition of their work- 
men. Thomas Ash ton, of Hyde, for instance, employed 
1200 workmen, for whom he built good dwellings. 
He set up a school where 640 children were taught on 
Tuesdays, besides a library for his workmen's use, an 
infant school, and night schools. But as a rule the 
master thought little of his workpeople, and looked 
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upon them simply as hands. The new order changed 
entirely the old relationship between master and men, 
which had been of a more personal, intimate kind. 
In the case of a bad master, apprentices had had to 
suffer brutal treatment enough, but a good master was 
apt to look upon them as members of his family. 

More than half the hands employed in the cotton 
factories were under eighteen; their hours of work 
were terribly hard. The children, mostly barefoot, 
had to begin work at 5.30 in the morning, and did 
not leave off till seven at night; half an hour was 
allowed for breakfast, and an hour for dinner ; many 
factories, however, allowed no time for breakfast. 
The hours of labour often extended to fourteen and 
sixteen daily. The first attempt at regulating them 
was made in 1802, when a law was passed forbidding 
the employment of apprentices for more than twelve 
hours a day. In 1819 this was extended to all chil- 
dren under sixteen, and the employment of children 
under nine was forbidden. Children under eleven 
could earn about 2^. 4(/. a week ; under sixteen about 
4«. U, ; under twenty-one 7^. 3d to 10«. 2rf. ; whilst 
the highest wages earned by men were 22^. 8d ; by 
women 9^. 8d When we consider how dear were 
most of the necessaries of life — such as bread and 
clothing — these wages do not seem high. Meat was 
cheap, and thousands of spinners were able to eat 
meat every day, and wear broadcloth on Sundays. 
Many also could furnish their houses with mahogany 
and carpets, and clubs existed among them which 
paid the members 12^. a week in case of sickness. 

With the rise of prices as the war continued, the 
condition of the artisans grew more difficult. By 

I 
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seventy-four hours of labour a week they could earn 
thirty-two sliillings, but their expenses had multiplied 
fourfold. 

Hand-loom Weavers. — The most miserable class of 
artisans were the hand-loom weavers, who long con- 
tinued to carry on their industry at home. The use 
of power-looms, as we have seen, was slowly adopted ; 
and even after they were generally introduced, the 
hand-loom weaver could not change his mode of life, 
but continued to practise his craft at home. He could 
only earn miserable wages. He lived an isolated, 
degraded life ; and it was the hand-loom weavers who 
were foremost in the destniction of machinery and 
the burning of mills. The Luddites, authors of most 
destructive riots, which began at Nottingham, were 
for the most part hand-loom weavers. As prices rose, 
and distress became more general, these men more and 
]iiore looked upon the new machinery as the cause of 
all their woes, and joined eagerly in its destruction. 

lite Agriadtural Labourers. — Upon no class did 
the high prices bring greater sufferings than upon the 
agricultural labourers. The class division between 
them and the farmers had grown much more marked. 
The eighteenth century saw the disappearance of most 
of the yeomanry class. Men who had made their 
fortimes in trade were eager to buy land, and they 
and the large landowners bought out the yeomen 
wlierever possible. In making enclosures the rights 
and interests of the small freeholders wore con- 
stantly neglected, and without the use of the waste 
they found that their small farms did not pay, and 
were glad to sell. Many of them, too, had added to 
their earnings by spinning and weaving at home. 
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le gradual destruction of domestic industries de- 
ived them of this source of income. Land came to 

concentrated into a few hands, and the men who 
ed to be small farmers or freeholders sank to be 
bourers. At the same time, the bigger farmers rose 

the social scale. They made fortunes through the 
gh prices during the war, and ceased to live and 
ork with their labourers. The labourer suffered 
om the high prices, he suffered too from the enclosures, 
hich robbed him of his common rights. The distress 
ew so great that some steps had to be taken to meet 
In 1795 the Berkshire magistrates met at Speen- 
imland, and instead of making a scale of wages 
cording to which the poor would be able to live, 
ley adopted a scale of relief, regulated by the price 
: bread, in which the deficiency in wages was made 
3 out of the poor rates, and able-bodied labourers 
ceived relief in proportion to the number of their 
.milies. This, called the Speenhamland Act, was 
•adually adopted in other parishes. Thus, instead of 
1 advance in wages, the labourer received poor rates 
.stead, and was placed in a condition as degraded as 
lat of the serf. Seeing too, that he was paid in 
:oportion to the number of his children, a premium 
as put upon large families ; indeed, it was a common 
ilief at the time that the prosperity of the nation 
jpended upon the increase of population, regardless 
• other considerations. The labourers, who now no 
nger lived in the farmers' liouses, married earlier, 
nder former circumstances they had been obliged to 
ait for an empty cottage before marrying. Thus 
lere was a large increase of a poor, degraded, and 
norant population. The labourer was improvident \ 
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he adhered to his old customs in dress and diet In 
the Sou til of England the labourer ato dry bread and 
c]ie(»se from one week's end to another. If he could 
afford a bit of meat, he had it roasted at the baker's, 
and never dreamt of making soup. Tea was becoming 
a favourite beverage, even at dinner, when beer coul4 
not be afforded. Milk was little used, as the cottagers 
did not keep cows. In the North the diet was better. 
l*omdgo and various kinds of broth were largely 
eaten, and it was considered an extravagant way of 
using meat to bake it. Barley and oaten cakes took 
the place of wheaten bread ; beer was not so much a 
daily drink as in the South : it was a luxury for 
holidays. Fuel was cheaper than in the South, and 
therefore baking and other cooking could more easily 
bo done at home. All clothing too, except hats and 
shoes, was made at home ; whilst in the South it was 
bought from shops, and round London cast-oflf clothing 
was largely bought by the poor. 

Increase of Poor Rdfes. — After the Speenhamland 
Act it was no wonder that the poor rates increased to 
an alarming extent. In Dorsetshire, for instance, in 
1817, poor rates auiounted to 19s. and 21s. in the £1. 
The rates were largely increased by fraudulent admin- 
istration. Workhouses were often managed in the 
most extravagant manner; officials grew rich out of 
the poor rates. There were constant expenses through 
litigation (^n poor law questions between parishes. 
Amidst all these evils the pauper children suffered 
most : apprenticed at the tenderest years to improper 
persons, they were constantly treated with the utmost 
cruelty; even children under ten were bound to 
chimney-sweeps or sent to work in factories. 
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General Improvements. — The period we have been 
considering, from 1760 to 1815, is full of curious 
contrasts. On the one hand, misery and distress, a 
nation apparently exhausted by heavy taxation and 
long wars ; on the other, progress and invention, private 
energy and enterprise, opening out new paths of 
industry, a government adding to the well-being of 
the community by the prosecution of useful public 
works. The great system of waterways throughout 
the kingdom which Brindley had begun, was continued 
by Rennie and others. Rennie, great in so many 
departments of engineering, built bridges and light- 
houses and drained fens. Harbours were improved. 
Macadam and Telford, by their new methods of road- 
making, covered England with hard, durable high- 
roads. In 1798 a coach which could do eighty miles in 
nineteen hours was considered fast; by 1837 both 
roads and vehicles had improved so much that on the 
turnpikes, coaches could travel nearly at the rate of 
nine miles an hour. 

Trade. — In the course of the eighteenth century 
England's export trade doubled. During the war, by 
what was called the Continental System, Napoleon 
attempted to destroy English trade by forbidding 
commerce between all countries dependent on him and 
England. This greatly depressed English trade, which 
had to be carried on in a contraband manner. The 
trade with America was rapidly growing into 
importance. English policy towards colonial trade had 
been most selfish ; the colonies might trade only with 
the mother country. They had therefore no legitimate 
means of getting rid of such of their produce as 
England did not need, nor of extending their trade. 
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The evils of the system are shown by the rapid growth 
of trade between England and America after the 
declaration of American Independence. 

English commerce had gradually escaped from the 
leading-strings of the great trading companies. Their 
work was done when they had opened out and pro- 
tected in their infancy new sources of trade. In 1814 
the East India trade also was open to private adven- 
ture and a great export of cotton goods to India 
followed. The next step was to free trade from the 
protective duties which hampered its development. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ERA OF REFORM. 

The Peace of 1815 did not at once bring prosperity to 
England. Throughout the country there was great 
distress. The farmers and landlords who had gained 
so much from the high prices of the war, fearing ruin 
when the foreign markets should be open again, suc- 
ceeded in getting a new corn law through Parliament, 
which forbade the import of com till its price had 
reached 80s. a quarter. The' agricultural interest alone 
was at that time adequately represented in Parliament, 
and the landlords looked upon the Corn Laws as a means 
of artificially raising their rents. It took many years of 
misery and distress to raise up a party strong enough 
to defeat their selfishness. The profits from the high 
prices did not prevent constant agricultural depression 
and distress. The farmers had cultivated extravagant 
habits, and had no reserve funds with which to meet 
years of low prices. The labourers suffered from the 
high prices, and received no rise of wages in conse- 
quence, but more and more lived upon the poor rates. 
Disbanded soldiers and militiamen helped to swell the 
ranks of the paupers. There was great depression in 
manufacture and trade. The traders had looked to 
the Peace to bring them a sudden rush of prosperity 
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when tlie Continental system ceased. Quantities of 
j^'oods were manufactured with a view to export, but 
the Continent, exhausted by the war, was too poor to 
buy. Commercial jealousy was still too short-sighted 
to allow foreign goods to be imported freely in 
exchange for Englisli, so a glut in the markets 
followed, wages were reduced, and workmen driven 
out of employment. In their ignorant fury they 
turned again upon machinery as the cause of their 
misery, and riots, followed by the burning of mills 
and destruction of machinery, were common. The 
agricultural labourers showed tlieir hatred of their 
employers by rick-burning. Amongst the colliers and 
ironworkers there was terrible distress. Philanthropic 
persons in the wealthier classes tried in vain to find 
means for the relief of all this misery, but the causes of 
the distress were too deep to be met by individual 
effort. A favourable year with a good harvest would 
seem to bring improvement for all but the farmers, 
whom a good harvest brought to the verge of ruin ; 
but bad years followed, and the distress was as great 
as ever. In the good years the middle classes rushed 
into extravagant habits; speculation was rife, and joint- 
stock companies for all kinds of absurd objects were 
started. Such a period occurred from 1824 to 1826. 
Amongst others a company was then started for sending 
Scotch milkmaids to Buenos Ayres ; and when the 
milkmaids had mastered the difficulty of milking the 
wild American cattle, it was found that the natives 
would not eat butter. The failures of most of these 
speculations, followed by the crash of banks, brought 
the distress into the ranks of the middle classes, 
lief ore thousands of all classes there seemed to be 
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nothing but starvation. In this way matters continued ; 
a slight improvement followed by renewed distress. 
Misery was increased by ignorance. Few, either rich 
or poor, were capable of guessing at the real causes of 
distress. The working-classes, left by the State entirely 
without education, could but look with increasing 
bitterness of animosity upon the rich. Among the 
more intelligent socialist ideas began to prevail The 
coarseness and barbarism of manners, especially amongst 
such classes as the agricultural labourers and the colliers, 
was terrible. Ignorance set class against class, whilst 
none looked upon the government with either love or 
confidence. 

It will be only possible to touch very briefly upon 
the various reforms by which, during the last seventy 
years, much has been done to remedy these evils ; and 
though much still remains to be done, past eflForts have 
diminished distrust and hostility, and by destroying 
some abuses, and initiating some reforms, have helped 
the country to a wiser knowledge of its needs, and of 
the means by which they may be satisfied. 

Cohbeit — In their hunger and distress the working 
classes listened readily to any demagogue who wished 
to lead them. Many leaders sprang up from amongst 
their own ranks — some sincere and simple-minded in 
their desires, others inspired by personal vanity and 
ambition. No one probably exercised so wide an 
influence as William Cobbett, the son of a Surrey 
farmer, who for some years had published a Liberal 
paper called The Weekly Political Register. In 1816 
he brought down the price of this paper to twopence, 
and it was eagerly read by working-men throughout 
the country. In it he taught them to look to Par - 
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mentary reform as a-remedy for all their sufTerings. 
His influence was powerful in restraining them from 
acts of violence and destruction, the futility of which 
he constantly pointed out ; but his bitter and violent 
words helped to increase clasc-animosity, and to teach 
the poor to look upon the rich as their natural enemies. 

Clubs called Hampden Clubs sprung up in towns 
and villages throughout the country to further 
Parliamentary Reform. Public meetings were held, 
which the Government thought it wise to repress 
with vigour, and sometimes with cruelty, so that 
mutual distrust went on increasing. 

Repeal of the Combination LawSy 1824. — ^From the 
evil of low wages the workmen had at first hoped that 
legislation would relieve them. They looked to Parlia- 
ment to fix fair wages, as had so often been done in 
the past, and many petitions with that object were sent 
up in the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century. They wished for the old days 
when wages were fixed for the year, and no fluctuations 
need be feared. But in spite of their wishes the 
fonner state of things was still further changed in 
1814 ])y the repeal of the Act of Apprentices of 1563 
— repealed, as it then seemed, in the interests of the 
masters alone ; but of course a seven years' apprentice- 
sliip had become an absurdity in work as easily learnt 
as that of most hands in a factory. After this any 
person, however unskilled, could be engaged by a 
master, and the relations between employed and em- 
ployer were more than ever dislocated. 

Trade Unions. — Workmen tried to strengthen their 
position by combinations amongst themselves, following 
the traditions of the old trade gilds. These combinations 
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were viewed with distrust by. the employers, and 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century many 
statutes were passed to forbid them. They were in 
consequence kept up as secret societies, the evils of 
which were obvious. In 1824 Joseph Hume, one of 
the workmen^s friends in Parliament, obtained the 
repeal of all the Combination Laws. From that time 
workmen's combinations or Trade Unions have ex- 
ercised an ever-increasing influence upon trade and 
the condition of the working-classes. They struggled 
to maintain the independence of the workmen when 
legal help was denied them, to protect the interests of 
their trade, to insure good work, fair wages, and reason- 
able hours. Their position was legalised by the Trades 
Union Act of 1871. Most of them combine with the 
Trade Union the advantages of a benefit club. They 
have an out-of-work fund as well as a strike fund, and 
members consider it their duty to try and find work 
for fellow-members out of work. In their progress to 
their present position many errors have been com- 
mitted, many acts of violence done ; but there can be 
no doubt that they, the legitimate descendants of the 
old craft gilds, have been and will still be of in- 
calculable benefit to the working-classes. 

Co-operation. — The working classes have also been 
greatly benefited by the co-operative movement. 
After various eflforts at co-operation in diflferent places, 
the idea of how to make co-operative stores profitable 
occurred to Charles Howarth, and the Eochdale Equit- 
able Pioneers started in 1844 on his plan. All goods 
needed by the working men are supplied to them at 
the ordinary prices, but of the best quality; each 
purchaser in proportion to his purchases becomes a 
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shareholder in the society, and as such shares the 
profits. When the profits begin to grow considerable, 
a certain proix)rtion, instead of being divided as divi- 
dends, is retained to start reading-rooms and form an 
educational fund. In Eochdale at present are four- 
teen or more stores, fourteen or more news-rooms, and 
a large library. Most towns and many villages now 
have their co-operative store. 

Reform Bill — Till 1832 the energies of the leaders 
amongst the working classes were entirely devoted to 
agitation for the Keform Bill The Bill once passed, the 
reformers could think of other things. The higher 
standard of public morality was shown by the Act wliich 
finally abolished slavery in the colonies in 1834. Lord 
Ashley too was able to find a hearing for his sad tales 
of the sufiferings of children in factories. 

Act Regulating the Employment of Children 
(18.33). — A Commission was appointed to inquire into 
tlie condition of these children. Though many gave 
evidence that the children suffered neither in health 
nor spirits from the long hours of labour, the sum 
total of the evidence shows that, even if no special 
diseases nor deformities were contracted, the gro^vth 
of the children was stunted, and their physical develop- 
ment checked. They were often treated with much 
cruelty by the spinners under whom they worked, 
and with wliom they as a rule lived. A terrible 
state of ignorance amongst the children was disclosed ; 
few learnt to read or write, many were ignorant of the 
very rudiments of religion. The Commission was 
followed by a Bill which ordered that no cliild under nine 
should be employed at all, that no child under eleven — 
this was afterwards raised to thirteen — should work 
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more than forty-eight hours a week, or nine hours 
in one day; no young person under eighteen more 
than sixty-nine hours a week, or twelve hours a day ; 
that all young persons were to be allowed an hour 
and a half for their meals, and two whole and eight 
half holidays in the year. Every child under twelve 
must go to school two hours a day. The Bill was 
popular neither with masters nor men ; the masters lost 
much of the cheap labour on which they had learnt 
to depend, the men lost the wages of their children. 
In the deplorable lack of means of education its action 
could not be altogether good. In many cases there 
were no schools for the children to attend ; often there 
were only Sunday-schools. Shut out from the factories 
where their parents worked, many children led a 
wild, vagrant life, which unfitted them for steady 
habits of work. There was a great deal of deception 
practised by the parents, and connived at by-Jjhe 
masters, as to the age of the children, which it taxed 
the ingenuity of the inspectors appointed under the 
'Bill to discover. The Bill also tried to do something 
for the cleanliness of factories by ordering that they 
should be whitewashed once a year, and for their 
ventilation by ordering that windows should be made 
to open. It aimed at stopping night -work, by 
forbidding all under eighteen to work at night in 
factories. 

Tlie Poor Law Amendment Act (1834). — The evils 
produced by the maladministration of the Poor Laws 
and by the Speenhamland Act had gone on increasing ; 
the poor rates had reached the sum of £8,000,000, and 
th6 urgent necessity produced a Commission to inquire 
into their working. It is impossible here to give anv 
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idea of the evils disclosed. On the one side there 
was corrupt administration — workhouses managed on 
the most extravagant scale, with three and four meat 
meals a day ; justices who, for the sake of popularity, 
granted any amount of relief asked of them ; ofl&cials 
who grew rich out of the money levied for the poor. 
On the other, were idle, savage men refusing to work, 
living in idleness and drunkeness ; children asking for 
pay because they took care of their aged parents; 
women making vice profitable by means of poor reHel 
The high rates of course brought the poorer ratepayers 
to the verge of ruin. The measure which aimed at 
putting a stop to these evils was sweeping and ener- 
getic. All relief to able-bodied persons except in 
workhouses was declared illegal. A Central Board was 
appointed to control the administration of the laws, 
and make the regulations for relief uniform. Unions 
of parishes were to be formed to provide a common 
workhouse for the district. There were besides ref- 
lations as to vagrants, apprenticing, settlements, ho,. 

As was natural, the New Poor Law was at first 
extremely unpopular, but its results were surprising. 
The poor rate in three years was reduced by upwartls 
of £3,000,000, and by 1839 there were four hundred 
and twenty-seven workhouses in operation. Rick- 
burning ceased, and the labourer rose by degrees 
from his degraded position to some sense of indepen- 
dence. When, after 1838, five years of great scarcity 
came, there were loud complaints on all sides, even 
from the educated and intelligent, about the harshness 
of the New Poor Law ; indeed, its operation could not 
be satisfactory until the Corn Laws were re])ealed. 
But it held its own in spite of criticism. Some 
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amendments have since been necessary, but in the 
main it still remains the law ; and, in so far as it aims 
at the total abolition of out-door relief, is still in 
advance of the opinions of many. 

The Agricultural Labourer, — The general condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer, though raised by 
the New Poor Law, has been slow to improve. 
His sufferings have not appealed to the philan- 
thropist as those of the dwellers in black manu- 
facturing towns have done. It seems to be assumed 
by many that hunger, overcrowding, and sickness are 
easy to bear in a damp hovel, picturesque with its 
thatched roof and its covering of creepers. People 
forget that the picturesqueness which charms them, is 
nothing to the dull-minded peasant, who sees no hope 
in the prospect before him. Wages remained miser- 
ably insufficient in many parts of the country, 
especially in the West; tea without milk and dry 
bread being often the only food of the peasant. 
Only of late have the peasants also learnt the power of 
union. In 1872, mainly through the instrumentality 
of Joseph Arch, himself one of them, the Agricultural 
Labourers' Union was formed, which has done some- 
thing to improve their condition. Canon Girdlestone 
and others have called attention to their needs, and 
emigration has opened out a new future for the more 
enterprising among them. 

The Municipal Reform Bill (1835). — The same offi- 
cial corruption which had been discovered in the 
working of the Poor Laws was brought to light by 
the Commission appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the municipalities in England and Wales. A Bill 
followed in spite of great opposition, which extin- 
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^niished corruption, and brought home to every man 
ji sense of his public duty, which has since not been 
wanting'. Funds intended to support schools and 
asylums were brought back to their proper use. Un- 
fortunately with the corruption, the Bill swept away 
tlie ])an(iueta, processions, and pageants — no doubt 
absurdities in the eyes of practical men of business, 
but wliicli gave light and colour to the dull routine 
of life, r^ondon alone was exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Hill. 

Criminal Laiv Reform, — In the early part of the 
century Sir Samuel Rom illy had begun his efforts 
to get the criminal law reformed. Death was then 
the penalty for most offences, from shop-lifting to 
murder. As a consequence, whilst in 1824, 1066 
persons were sentenced to death, only forty were 
executecl. The frequency of crime and the general 
bar])arisni of manners was terrible. Most people 
thouglit that to remit the death penalty would be 
to incr<'as(»- crime. The reformers urged otherwise, 
Komillv did not live to see most of the reforms for 
which he la])oured, but from 1832 onwards the death 
penalty was by degrees remitted for most offences, until 
it remains for murder alone. How to deal with crimi- 
nals was a diflicult question. Transportation was 
tried, till its evils were too terrible to be overlooked. 
]>y degrees mcni came to search for a system which 
should lead to the reformation of the prisoner as 
well as the ])unishment of crime. The labours of 
]\rrs. Vy\\ Lord Shaftesbury, and others, called atten- 
tion to, and reformed the dei)lorable condition of the 
prisons, whilst in later times philanthropists have" turned 
their att<'ution to the condition of discharged prisoners. 
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The reform of the London police, carried out by Sir 
Robert Peel, did much for the suppression of crime. 
Under the former system, police officers and thieves 
had often lived together in good fellowship, the officer 
leaving the thief alone, till he could encourage him 
to commit a crime for the detection of which a 
reward of £40 was paid. The new police organisation 
was soon copied throughout England. 

Mines and Collieries Act (1842). — Another of the 
many Commissions through which the more enlightened 
government of these reforming days, sought to acquire 
a true knowledge of the state of the country, was 
appointed to inquire into the working of coal and 
other mines. General horror was awakened when the 
state of those, who were compelled to pass most of 
their lives underground, was disclosed. Women and 
children, crawling on all fours through the low passages, 
had to drag trucks by chains fastened round their 
waists. Unhappy children of the tenderest years 
passed their lives in the mines, stunted, diseased, 
and cruelly treated. The whole population of the 
mines seemed little else than barbarians, living half 
naked in filth and profligacy. Only a drastic remedy 
could avail, and whilst popular feeling was strong, a 
Bill was passed entirely forbidding the labour of 
women in mines and coal-pits, while boys were not 
to be employed under ten. 

T?ie Chartists. — But, in spite of reforms, distress 
continued, and with the distress grew the discontent 
of the working classes. On the whole, they bore 
their sufferings with extraordinary patience ; but there 
was a strong feeling of disappointment in the results 
of the Reform Bill. The Reform Bill had indeed 
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only touched the middle classes, the working classes 
were left quite without representation. Some Radical 
leaders drew up the People's Charter, the main de- 
mands of which were manhood suffrage and annual 
parliaments. The Chartists were joined hy all those 
amongst the working classes who were discontented 
with the existing state of things. Amongst them 
were many of the heartiest advocates for national 
education, and they did much for the condition of 
the working classes, by establishing schools, lectures, 
and reading-rooms, and agitating for reforms. The 
Chartist movement at different times alarmed the 
Government, and seemed to threaten a revolution; 
but the one moment of danger, in 1848, when the 
monster petition was presented, passed away without 
disturbance, and with better times the movement lost 
its force. 

The Rei^ecd of the Corn Laios (1846). — As prices 
continued high, and periods of distress constantly 
recurred, thinking men grew more and more convinced 
of the need of free trade in com. It is an astonishing 
proof of the still remaining strength of the agricultural 
interest, that the Corn Laws lasted as long as they did. 
Manchester was the centre of the struggle for free 
trade. An Anti Corn Law League was formed in 
1838, the moving spirits of which were Cobden and 
Bright, and constant meetings were held to agitate 
against tlie Corn Laws. Through pamphlets and news- 
papers everything possible was done to enlighten the 
public mind on the subject of Free Trade. The Irish 
famine came to help in the struggle, and at last the 
repeal was carried by Sir Robert Peel, who had 
long opposed it, but was converted by the force of 
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circumstances. The principle of Free Trade conquered, 
and was extended in other directions, eagerly preached 
by the Manchester men, who could point with triumph 
to the fact that their own great source of wealth, the 
cotton manufacture, had grown up and flourished 
without protection. In spite of the outcries of 
colonial planters, the sugar duties were almost entirely 
remitted; and in 1849, in spite of the protest of the 
ship-owners, the Navigation Laws were abolished. 
Alarmists were disappointed, and in the increased 
prosperity of the whole nation each separate interest 
prospered also. 

Education, — Long as it had taken to convince the 
majority of the governing classes of the need of cheap 
food for the people, it took still longer to convince them 
of the need of education. When, in 1807, Mr. Whit- 
bread proposed in Parliament a scheme for national edu- 
cation, he was looked upon as a visionary. The majority 
believed that popular education would be dangerous, 
and it was left to the efforts of individuals. In 
1781 Robert Raikes, a Gloucester printer, started a 
Sunday-school for the poor. The idea spread rapidly, 
and for long the Sunday-schools remained the only 
means by which the majority of the factory children 
obtained any instruction. Jn 1811 the National 
Society was founded, with the special object of apply- 
ing the system of Dr. Bell, of Madras, to existing 
free parochial schools, and of founding other schools 
on Church principles. The essential part of Bell's 
system was the use of the elder scholars to instruct 
the younger, and thus it was the foundation of the 
pupil-teacher system. The society spread rapidly. It 
managed old parochial free schools, and started new 
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ones; but its work lay chiefly in populous distriets, 
and the more remote were left without means of 
education. Joseph Lancaster, another educational 
reformer, had for a short while worked in concert 
with Bell; but they separated on religious grounds. 
After Lancaster's death, his educational work was 
carried on by the British and Foreign Society, founded 
in 1810. Its schools were intended to give religious, 
but not specially Church, instruction ; and therefore it 
was mainly supported by Nonconformists. 

The early eflPorts of these societies only made the 
want of some general measure more earnestly felt 
In 1816 Brougham obtained the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the state of education 
in London, which showed that there were 20,000 
children in the Metropolis without means of educa- 
tion. Another Commission followed in 1818, to in- 
quire into the application of charitable funds for the 
purpose of education. From the investigations of 
this and subsequent commissions, it appeared that the 
desires of founders to provide education for the poor 
were by no means invariably carried out. The schools 
in which, according to their statutes, Latin was 
compulsory, had become flourishing public schools, if 
in a favourable situation. Their benefits were made 
available for the better classes by the subterfuge that, 
seeing that the sons of gentlemen were not themselves 
in possession of five marks a year, they might be on 
the foundation. Latin grammar-schools in unfavour- 
able situations had sunk into being mere sinecures for 
idle masters. Thus at Pocklington there was one 
scholar at the grammar-school ; a head master, with a 
salary of over £800 ; and a deaf usher, with a salary 
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of £200. These abuses have by degrees been corrected 
by the labours of various Commissions, and by the 
raising of the standard of public morality. Such 
charity-schools, as did not enforce instruction in 
Latin, fell for the most part under the charge of the 
National Society. Efforts after national education 
were from the first hampered by religious animosity 
and suspicion. It was not till 1834, after the passing 
of the Reform Bill, that the first government grant in 
aid of education was made. The early grants were 
all solely to aid in the erection of buildings and the 
expenses of training-colleges. After 1846 grants were 
also given in aid of school expenses. After 1839l the 
Committee of Council for Education had the manage- 
ment of these grants. It appointed inspectors, and 
drew up directions for them. The government aid 
only went to meet a certain amount of local effort, 
and the question of education in remote and poor 
districts remained an extremely difficult one, met only 
by the zeal and energy of the clergy. Dame-schools 
existed in many villages and towns, kept by some old 
woman, as a rule simply because she was unfit for 
any other work, and without any regard to her know- 
ledge or teaching capacities. These schools were held 
in low, ill-ventilated cottage kitchens, the children 
sitting where they could find a corner. But they were 
long considered more genteel and select than the 
National or British Schools, and patronized in prefer- 
ence to them, though the education supplied was far 
dearer and far worse. Mr. Forster's Bill of 1870 
introduced the present state of things, and we are 
working our way to the time when no child shall be 
left without education. 
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Of the advance in the education at our public 
schools and universities we cannot afford to speak. 
The change in female education has been the most 
marked, and cannot fail to be without important effect 
upon the society of the future. 

Position of Women, — The whole position of women 
also has undergone a decided change. In 1839 the 
first piece of legislation in favour of women's rights, 
" Tlio Custody of Infants Bill," was passed, which 
allowed women of irreproachable conduct, when 
separated from their husbands, to have access to their 
children by petition to the judges. The changes of 
the times may be estimated by considering the way in 
which, on Mr. Barry's building the new House of • 
Commons in 1836, the proposal to provide accommo- 
dation for ladies to listen to the debates was met. 
It was made the subject of coarse mirth and flippant 
jokes, and was refused even by the friends of women, 
who knew that only the giddy and frivolous would avail 
themselves of it. The situation is changed now, and 
wo cannot yet tell how far the change may proceed, or 
how far it may revolutionise our existing social order. 

Advance in Facilities of Living, — We can only 
dwell for a moment on the inventions and improve- 
ments which have made our modern life possible. In 
1819 the first steamboat crossed from New York to 
Liverpool; in 1825 the first went from England to 
India. 

Bail ways. — In 1830 George Stephenson successfully 
completed the first railway from Manchester to Liver- 
])ool. Other railways quickly followed, and brought 
those facilities of locomotion which make it possible 
for all now to see something of the world and ei\joy a 
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change and a holiday. The electric telegiaph, invented 
in 1837; the penny post, established in 1840; l^iise 
continued the work of annihilating distance, and have 
produced little short of a revolution in our commercial 
methods. 

Gas, — With the gradual, introduction of gas, which 
was first used to light Pall Mall in 1807, the dark and 
dangerous condition of our cities after nightfall ha» 
ceased. The mineral oils have proved an equal bless- 
ing to the poor, since every cottager can noV enjoy tfe 
bright light of a lamp, instead of spending ^oomy 
evenings lit up by the dim light of a tallow dip or 
rushlight. 

Tlie Naiional Health. — ^The advance of medical 
science has enormously diminished human enifiering;^ 
Dr. Jenner, by the discovery of vaccination, went 
far to free the world from the terrible scoiuge of 
smallpox. But at first, in their efforts to increase 
their knowledge, medical students met with Httle but 
hindrance. There was no recognised means befcnie 
1832 of obtaining bodies for dissection. Body-snatch- 
ing was frequent, and even mardei:s were comniitted 
for the sake of the money to be obtained for the 
dead bodies. The extension and improvement of 
hospitals gave increased facilities for study, and the 
discovery of anaesthetics made new and complicated 
operations possible. Lunatic asylums were founded 
with the desire not only to restrain, but to comfort 
and, if possible, to cure the unhappy inmates. 

Improved sanitary legislation, with greater powers 
given to sanitary authorities, has done much for the 
cleanliness of streets, the draining and water supply 
of towns, and something to remedy the overcrows ' 
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and miserable condition of the dwellings of the 
working classes. 

Much still remains to be done; but the study of 
what has been done in the past should fill us with 
greater hopes for the future, whilst the needs of the 
present urge to new efforts. 
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